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INTRODUCTORY. 


THE main object of this paper is to take a comparative view 
of the preliminary operations of the Franco-German war of 
1870-’71, both offensive and defensive, which I have grouped 
together under the title of “ Outposts of Large Armies.” 


SAARBRUCKEN. 


War was declared by France against Germany, at noon, on 
the nineteenth day of July, 1870. 

At six o'clock on the morning of the same day, a body of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique crossed the Prussian frontier at Saar- 
briicken. 

This was the first hostile act. The French were driven back 
by a party of Uhlans. 

On the following days there were several outpost skirmishes, 
in which the French made ineffectual attempts to cross the Saar 
and break up the railway on the German side of the river. But 
the Germans began better. On the night of the 23d and 24th, a 
Prussian patroi of Uhlans crossed the river at Saargemiind and 


* “ Outposts of Large Armies—Illustrated by Saarbriicken and Weissenburg.”’ Read before 
Tue Mitrrary Service Institution oF THE Unirep States, March 13, 1884. 
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blew up a viaduct of the French railway. This broke temporarily 
an important strategic line of railway communication—viz.: that 
between Metz and Hagenau-Strasburg. 

The French outposts were neither vigilant nor enterprising. 
The Germans were both vigilant and enterprising. A German 
staff-officer—Captain Count Zeppelin—with a patrol of four offi- 
cers and four men, made his way through the French outposts 
near Lauterburg, and rode for thirty-six hours through a frontier 
district, twenty miles in length, without interruption. In the 
end they were surprised, while feeding their horses south of 
Worth, by a detachment of French Chasseurs, but Count Zep- 
pelin escaped and brought the important information that there 
was no large body of French troops in the district between Lau- 
terburg and Worth. The importance of this intelligence to the 
Germans may be appreciated from the fact, that the French had 
assumed the offensive, and were expected to cross the Rhine in 
this vicinity. 

We know that the French army extended, on the 25th of 
July, from the valley of the Moselle at Thionville, by St. Avold, 
and across the valley of the Saar to Bitsche, on the crest of the 
Vosges Mountains, and thence down to the Rhine at Weissen- 
burg-Strasburg. The front, therefore, occupied the side of the 
triangle facing to the northeast. On the German side there was 
but a thin curtain, an infantry battalion at Treves; two battal- 
ions of infantry, and three squadrons of cavalry, covering the 
frontier of the Saar and the Lauter to the Rhine; and on the 
Rhine were a division near Rastadt, and but two battalions with 
a squadron and a battery between Rastadt and Basel. 

At Saarbriicken there was a little detachment of German in- 
fantry and Uhlans. Great anxiety was felt at Berlin for so weak 
a command at such an important railroad crossing, and the com- 
manding officer, Lieut.-Col. Von Pestel, was ordered to fall back. 
But he replied: ‘‘ The way in which the French behave shows 
that they are afraid of us,” and he begged to be allowed to 
remain. His request was granted, and he continued by bold 
and judicious management to delude the enemy, who greatly 
outnumbered him, and to prevent their making use of their 
superiority to force the passage of the river, at a point not 
only important for further advance, but for its large coal mines 
also, to feed the iron horse on which so much depended at the 
moment. 
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One energetic reconnoissance would have disclosed to the 
French that there was no force of any size at Saarbriicken, nor 
any thing whatever within supporting distance. 

There was at French Headquarters the most extraordinary 
ignorance of the position, the formations, and the probable plans 
of the enemy. 

On the side of the Germans the most accurate reports were 
constantly received from the outposts, whose activity was inces- 
sant. The German cavalry distinguished itself throughout the 
war bya genuine zeal, a bold trooper’s spirit devoting itself to its 
work and taking a pride in carrying out the smallest enterprise 
confided to it, “in a marked and distinguished manner.” 

There was scarcely a trace of this dashing spirit, self-devotion, 
and self-responsibility in the French cavalry. Its outpost and 
reconnoitring service was done in the most slovenly and negli- 
gent, not to say cowardly or too confident manner. 

There is no doubt of the superior intelligence, at that time, of 
both officers and men in the German army over those in the 
French. They came from the whole body of the people, and 
represented the morale of the whole German nation. 

In fact, the most important study of the German army, ac- 
cording to Baron Stoffel, a French officer himself and military 
attaché at Berlin from 1866 to 1870, is the study of its morale, 
“chiefly from the principle of justice and morality, which lay at 
the basis of its organization, and the ¢ntellectual value of the 
army,” compulsory education going hand in hand with com- 
pulsory service. The young staff-officers, above all others well 
taught, were the officers who led the outposts. 

The Headquarters’ staff at Berlin is thoroughly organized for 
the continued instruction of young officers, who return for two or 
more years to the line, and from whom staff appointments are 
then made, exclusively by merit. The school is under General 
Von Moltke himself. It collects and classifies military statistics 
of every kind, both in their own country and in all the neighbor- 
ing states—a sort of military, topographical, geographical, and 
statistical bureau of information. Its maps are unrivalled, the 
work is done minutely in time of peace, and additions are made 
from day to day as the faces of districts and counties change 
with new railroads, bridges, telegraph lines, and the growth or 
decay of things generally material to the art of war. 

Once on French soil, thus equipped, the cavalry were able to 
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go everywhere and cover their every movement by “ an impene- 
trable veil” of intelligent detachments, or with flying columns to 
keep the enemy constantly in view. Owing to these wide-spread- 
ing feelers, whole Corps d’Armée were enabled to pursue 
marches in an enemy’s country of twenty or thirty miles a day, 
compactly and with security, and with all theirimpedimenta. In 
many instances these intelligent outpost columns with their light 
batteries were sent to seize important positions and in advance 
to hold them until the infantry came up. They sat down when 
least expected before fortifications like Pfalzburg, and held gar- 
risons in check while troops and trains passed on securely to the 
main points. 

The transport of German troops to the front did not begin 
until July 23d. But they had all the plans for mobilization in 
their respective districts, their marches and concentrations per- 
fectly arranged, foreseeing the probable contingencies and pro- 
viding against them. They left nothing to chance. The French 
anticipated nothing but success, ‘‘and took the chances on its 
turning up.” 

In the midst of the national enthusiasm and an impetuous 
cry of the French-people “On to Berlin!” Napoleon left St. 
Cloud on the 28th of July, to join the army. He assumed 
command at Metz. He issued a flaming proclamation: “A 
war of invasion”’ was the only thing. But it does not appear 
that his plans were formed before the end of July, and for 
this very reason was a bold and sagacious outpost service 
necessary. 

The Emperor's plans were known to few—probably by none but 
Marshals MacMahon and the Chief-of-Staff Le Bceuf, who declared, 
however, that every thing was ‘“‘ ready to the last button.”” One 
hundred thousand men were to be concentrated at Strasburg, 150,- 
000 at Metz, in connection with an expedition to the Baltic. These 
two armies were to unite and cross the Rhine at Maxau, and occupy 
the Grand Duchy of Baden at once. His opponent was superior 
to him in numbers, but he hoped to neutralize this superiority by 
effecting a rapid invasion and a decisive blow. This he expected 
would paralyze Southern Germany, and perhaps induce Italy and 
Austria to shake off their neutrality and join France in the war. 
In a word, the South German troops were to be attacked and 
dispersed in the very act of mobilization. But two discoveries 
awaited him soon after his arrival at Metz. All his Corps 
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d’Armée were much weaker than he had calculated,* and all the 
German armies were completely mobilized, with 450,000 men for 
the field. 

The Rhine crossing had to be abandoned and a sort of offens- 
ive-defensive was attempted on the line of the Saar. 

On August 2d, the various corps of the French army occu- 
pied a defensive position in a curved line corresponding to the 
frontier at a short distance behind it. The right and centre 
under MacMahon and De Failly were stretched by divisions 
along the west border of the Palatinate—zwof all within mutual 
supporting distances. MacMahon commanded his own Corps 
and the 7th Corps, De Failly the 5th Corps. On the left wing 
was De |’Admirault, commanding the 4th Corps at Thionville, 
with detachments pushed as far as Sierck. Bazaine, command- 
ing 3d Corps, at the end of July had advanced from Metz as 
far as Boulay, and the 2d Corps, Frossard, had moved from St. 
Avold to Benigen, the point where the railway from Forbach 
joins the Saargemiind-Metz line. And for these three corps 
there was no reserve except the French Guards at Metz. 

The frontier line of the Saar extends from Sierck to Saarge- 
miind—say fifty-five miles—from Saargemiind to the mouth of the 
Lauter, where you strike the Rhine is sixty miles, thence the 
frontier extends along the Rhine, between France and Baden, 
106 miles to Basel. 

On the part of Germany it was not intended to guard the en- 
tire line of the frontier along the Grand Duchy of Baden. It was 
secured, Ist, by strongly arming and garrisoning Rastadt, the 
pivot of the line; the German end of the great bridge at Kehl 
was blown up to prevent the Strasburg army from crossing; 
barriers were constructed in the river at Maxau, at the north end 
of the line; and shore batteries mounted at various points to 
close navigation against French gun-boats. 

The Baden division, concentrated first of all at Rastadt, was 


* 130,000 in the first line, 58,000 at Nancy and Metz, 40,000 (2d Reserve) at Paris, Soisson, and 
Chalons. Total, 228,000 for the field. 
Aug. 1st there were : 
70,000 in right wing, 
60,000 centre, 
30,000 left wing, 
48,000 reserve at Metz and Nancy, 


208,000 and 40,000 (General Reserve) at Paris, etc.,—248,000. 

On the same day there were : 

280,000 Germans on the left bank of the Rhine, besides 

120,000 Bavarian, Baden, and Wurtemburg troops on the right bank, and at Landau 
and Germersheim. 


400,000 
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sufficient to secure the passage of German troops into France, or 
to strike their flank if the enemy got across first. 

The following device was adopted on the line between Rastadt 
and Basel: A flying column, consisting of the two battalions of 
Wurtemburg infantry, and the squadron of cavalry with the battery 
already mentioned, was detached away back from Stuttgart 
through the Black Forest; they appeared on the banks of the 
Rhine opposite Neu-Breisach, lit their bivouac fires close to the 
river, then by marches and countermarches, mostly nights, ap- 
peared at so many other points, making bold demonstrations, 
that they were magnified in the imagination of the French into 
a whole Corps d’Armée, intent on invading France foute suite 
with a gathering war cloud behindthem. Exaggerated accounts 
were ablaze in France of large concentrations of troops in the 
Black Forest, and altogether it is claimed that in consequence of 
the ruse de guerre the French were completely deceived, their 
plans disconcerted, and two divisions of the Seventh Corps beat 
a rapid retreat from Miilhausen to Belfort. At any rate the 
Seventh Corps stood looking anxiously at the Rhine while the 
little flying column held the shield in their faces for a distance 
up and down of 106 miles. 

Another instance to show what an insignificant force can 
effect when it is skilfully exerted. 

The French were chafing with impatience, but they were not 
only short of the numbers necessary to fill up their organizations, 
but a great variety of equipments were actually needed for active 
operations; the artillery, Louis Napoleon’s boast, was deficient 
in horses, and, as afterward turned out, in the comparative qual- 
ity of guns; there were neither ambulances nor trains; ammu- 
nition was not up. The word “mobilization” covers not only 
calling troops into service, but comprises also their completeness 
for the field, filling up the organizations, putting them on a war 
footing in all respects, officers and men, horses, ammunition, 
clothing, equipment, staff, and trains; so that mobilization means, 
in fact, “readiness for war." The word was once French, but it 
seems to have deserted the French for this occasion, and passed 
over to the Germans; we hope that it may reach America one of 
these days. 

By July 23d, the eighth day of mobilization, the German 
armies began to move toward France from all quarters, by rail, in 
a steady stream, and in eight days eight and one half corps 
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were transported from Berlin, Posen, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, etc., 
280,000 men, besides the Baden, Wiirtemberg, and Bavarian con- 
tingents, to the west bank of the Rhine. The troops were halted 
first well within the lines, but as the enemy remained inactive at 
all their outposts, the echelons were pushed further to the front. 
So that on August Ist, there stood confronting France: Van 
Steinmetz, Ist Army with two corps, on the Moselle near 
Treves; the 2d Army, Charles Frederick, with Fifth Corps, 
between the Moselle and the Rhine, looking toward the Saar on 
the line of Bingen and Manheim ; and the Crown Prince, with 
the 3d Army, also across the Rhine further south, but all above 
Maxau, except a Baden division opposite Lauterburg, and the 
immortal little flying column that dominated that hundred miles 
or so of the Rhine between Rastadt and Basel. 

Let us return to France, which is still ignorant of these 
movements, and to Saarbriicken we come now with the Emperor 
and the left centre of his army. So far from a rapid onset across 
the Rhine splitting in two the German Confederation, our trusty 
Field-Marshal is informed that no advance will be made over 
there in eight days or more. But Marshal Bazaine with five 
Corps d’Armée shall strike a vigorous blow on the Saar at Saar- 
briicken. Bazaine received his orders on July 30th. Saar is to 
be vigorously attacked, and the unreconnoitred quantity of the 
German army at that point is to be beaten back, and a general 
advance made with the whole of our left wing. 

There are many orders given for three days, but the mobili- 
zation was already so bad that the defective parts obstruct our 
movements in all directions. For want of horses the 4th Corps 
leaves its ambulances and military chest behind; the Nat- 
ional Guard, just called into service, is not sufficiently mob- 
ilized to take the field, or even do garrison duty at Thionville, 
and so a battalion of Chasseurs of the Guard is directed to that 
point. 

The 3d Cavalry division is not prepared to march and has to 
be left behind, and we are short of cavalry ; the 2d Corps, which 
was to head the movement across the Saar, is minus its pontoon 
train; and the pontoons of the 3d Corps have to be hitched up at 
the last moment with horses from the artillery service, and hur- 
ried to the front by rail. 

The Imperial Guards themselves, our fine reserve of cavalry, 
are marched and countermarched and receive so many contra- 
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dictory orders that they are fagged out to no purpose, and are 
already disheartened. The original plan of a general forward 
offensive movement is by degrees modified as the hitches in the 
machinery become apparent, until finally the 2d Corps, Frossard, 
is to advance alone against Saarbriicken. Marshal Bazaine is to 
assume the general direction and bring up his own corps, sup- 
ported by one division of the 4th if necessary, and with a portion 
of his corps to make a reconnoissance toward Saarlouis—off to 
our left. In other words, we will now bring on a battle at a 
point which we have not reconnoitred, in hopes to do some- 
thing, perhaps to reconnoitre, at a still different point; in reality, 
to satisfy the impetuous over-confidence of the nation clamorous 
for an advance. 

On August Ist, there was yet no German force visible at Saar- 
briicken to oppose Bazaine and Frossard except the 2d Fusilier 
battalion of the goth Prussian Regiment and the 3d squadron of 
Uhlans under the sharp-eyed and plucky Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pestel. His outposts early on the morning of August 2d are 
wide-awake and up and out as usual. They see and quietly 
report the advance of strong columns of the enemy on both 
sides the high road leading from Forbach. 

The town of Saarbriicken lies on the west side of the river 
Saar, which flows here through a deep-cut valley. The Forbach 
road comes from the west through a “hilly and much-wooded ” 
country. Col. Pestel resolved to contest every inch of the ground 
covering the little town. The road descends to the deep valley 
of the river between two plateaus, the Exercise Ground and the 
Repertsburg. Two companies of the Fusiliers nestled themselves 
along the steep insides of these two plateaus. The hilly and 
wooded nature of the ground hid their strength from the ene- 
my’s view. A third company was posted as a reserve in the 
town; the fourth company of the battalion was detached a little 
way up the river, with two guns, at Breisach. General Frossard, 
with the whole of the 2d Corps, advanced in fine order. Col. 
Pestel and his three companies of Fusiliers reviewed the spec- 
tacle with great coolness and interest. Meanwhile the two 
other battalions of the Fusiliers arrive by rail from Treves, and 
are posted on the high bank below the town, in order to cover 
the retreat of the three companies engaged on the left bank. 
General Frossard moved the whole of his infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery. Six battalions deployed in line, covered by “swarms of 
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skirmishers ’’ as usual, against Repertsburg and the Exercise 
Ground, held by the three companies aforesaid. 

Two twelve-pound batteries open against the two Prussian 
guns posted across the river, and two battalions, followed by five 
more, advanced against the half company posted on tne heights 
and village of St. Arnual, which was supported by the two guns 
at Breisach. The second French line followed at a distance of 
six hundred yards. Col. Pestel opens his spattering fire, and, 
after having fought for a couple of hours against overwhelming 
odds, and kept them at bay—in fact, for half a day,—retires with 
perfect safety at 12.30. 

He now evacuated the town and recrossed the bridge. 

General Bataille lost no time in bringing up his 12-pounder 
and mitrailleuse batteries to the Exercise Ground, and here he 
kept up a fire on the retreating Prussians, whose strength was 
estimated at no less than 20,000! The Emperor, Frossard, and 
all the generals were delighted, and overwhelmed our brave army 
with praise. The French troops fought nobly. The mitrail- 
leuses worked well. The Chassepot isa success. Our improved 
artillery still maintains its ancient superiority. Saarbriicken has 
once more become a French city. The coal isours. The curtain 
of the war has risen, and the bloody drama opens with this farce. 

Col. Pestel fell back about five miles northwesterly, having 
had the satisfaction of guarding the line of the Saar effectually 
during the crisis of mobilization and concentration of three 
armies. 

The French did not even now push a strong recornoitring 
party across the river. They halted and entrenched. Neither 
was the movement toward Saarlouis carried out; it was post- 
poned to the 3d of August, when the Guards should be moved up 
from Metz to Courcelles, but by that time we hear at Headquar- 
ters that 40,000 Germans had passed through Treves, bound for 
this frontier, whereupon the French offensive ceases on the banks 
of the Saar. 


WEISSENBURG. 


The Weissenburg combat took place two days later, viz., on 
August 4th. The twofold importance of Weissenburg, as pro- 
tecting the Strasburg-Hagenau-Metz railway, and guarding 
against a flank movement likewise, was apparent to MacMahon. 
Late in July he heard of large bodies of German troops at Lan- 
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He became anxious, but instead of collecting his whole 
corps so as to be ready to fall upon the enemy in force, he de- 
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Weissenburg, and Nansouty’s brigade of cavalry, with two battal- 
ions of infantry, at Selz on the Rhine, and De Septeuil’s brigade 
of cavalry and two infantry battalions at Sulz, between Weissen- 
burg and W6rth, with Ducrot’s division at Wé6rth, one other 
division at Hagerau, and one at Strasburg, where he held a re- 
serve division of cavalry and a brigade of Cuirassiers also. 

The fortified town of Weissenburg lies on the left bank of 
the Lauter. It has a continuous enceinte of ramparts, with a 
wet ditch ranging from twenty to thirty yards in width, and 
capable of inundation to the depth of six feet. The crest of the 
ramparts on the north side is thirty feet above the bottom of the 
ditch. The place could have been easily made capable of resist- 
ing an attack by main force, and might extort a siege. It was 
considered up to 1867 as a frontier fortress, and had remained 
ever since that time in the hands of the military, instead of being 
turned over to the civil authorities, as had been the case with 
most French fortresses. The works of the place proper had re- 
mained unaltered. The outside lines, parapets, and field-works 
had been suffered to go to ruin, and were more or less frag- 
mentary. 

General Douay placed a battalion of the line and a battalion 
of Turcos in the town, and encamped on the heights of Geisburg, 
south of the town, overlooking the same, with the remaining 
nine battalions of his division. There does not appear to have 
been a single squadron of cavalry attached to the division at 
this vital point for outpost service. And as may well be im- 
agined, there was, up to the last moment, at the French Head- 
quarters, the most complete ignorance of the position, the 
formations, and the probable plans of the enemy. 

At nine o'clock of the morning of August 4th, Douay’s 
troops were preparing their coffee. No definite plan of opera- 
tions had been arranged between the Division and Corps Com- 
manders, and no arrangements made for delaying the advance of 
superior forces, for gaining time to concentrate. The Bienwald 
woods, masking the German army on the French right front, are 
not explored, much less obstructed, as might have been best done 
with infantry, and not a reconnoitring party is out over the 
open country to the west of that forest; consequently, when 
the heavy masses of Germans are actually seen by our signal 
men on the ramparts, and reported by the frightened natives, we 
will not believe it. “It is only a reconnoissance; we will leave 
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our tents standing on the heights, and man the lines on the river.” 
Two battalions are rapidly deployed in line south of Weissen- 
burg, and a battery is placed in position; The crossing at 
Altenburg near by is covered by our artillery, and the Chateau 
Geisburg quickly and skilfully prepared for defence. That part 
of the German force moving in front of Weissenburg takes up 
a position on the Schweigen heights opposite the town. There 
are quickly three battalions, a regiment of light cavalry, and a 
battery close up to the French lines. The battery opens and the 
town is shelled. Fires break out from a few houses, but no 
great effect is produced. The enemy, it is evident, does not 
think it advisable to attempt to take our strong works by storm, 
and nothing remains for them to do but to keep up a heavy fire 
from the Schweigen heights, and await further movements. 

This means something more than a reconnoissance in force. 
A body of troops appears also at Altenstadt where the Bienwald 
forest terminates, and right out of the forest itself, which we 
have so carelessly ignored, comes column after column marching 
steadily in the rain. Now they have gained Fort St. Remy, 
and now the Bienwald Mills further down. In fact, if we did 
but know it, the whole of the Crown Prince’s army is under way. 
The 2d Bavarian Corps, General Hartman, constituted their 
right. 

The Bavarian Count Bothmer, commanding the leading 
division, had orders to march on Weissenburg, carry the town if 
possible, and secure his right flank by a detachment to the 
Bobenthal, a short distance northwest of Weissenburg. 

The 5th, Von Kirchback’s Corps, advanced on the left of the 
Bavarians, with orders to cross its vanguard at St. Remy. 
On the left centre is the 11th Corps, and on the extreme left is 
Von Werder, afterward famous in the siege of Strasburg, who 
will now move on Lauterburg and capture that town if possible. 
The vanguards of all the four columns were to halt after cross- 
ing the Lauter, and throw out their “outposts,” which we have 
learned by this time means something more than “ pickets,” 
while all the main bodies were to await developments. 

The 1st Bavarian Corps followed the left wing as a reserve, 
and the 4th Cavalry Division followed the right wing. 

It is not to be supposed that Douay was ignorant of the 
perils of his exposed situation. His nearest supports were at 
Sulz, eleven miles to the rear and next at Wérth. The General 
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had reported his danger to Ducrot at Wérth, whom Marshal 
MacMahon had placed in command, he being the senior Division 
Commander, and General Ducrot had ordered General Douay 
to “accept a combat.” But has Douay used all the means in his 
power to gain intelligence, and to perfect a warm reception for . 
the enemy? Or has General Ducrot instructed him whether he 
is to fall back or fight to the bitter end? or for what purpose is 
he to fight? to gain time, or to develop the strength of the force 
marching this way? These are things on which our two Generals 
should have had a clear understanding, but I fear that Douay 
and probably Ducrot himself acted in the dark. An officer 
commanding at the front should always know what he is put 
there for. 

The French made a brave resistance. Though the lines of 
field-works were broken down in places, yet the conformation of 
the ground on the south side, with the heights of Geisburg 
dominating the whole country, and chateaux, farm-houses, fences, 
orchards, and vineyards, which the French are so quick to turn 
to account, afforded a strong position, especially with the fortress 
of Weissenburg in front of all. 

At 10 o’clock General Von Bothmer is still hammering away 
at the walls of the town, and a colonel of the same name has 
effected passage of the river at St. Remy’s, and deploys his 
brigade in front of Gutlenhof, a large farming establishment, 
behind which is Geisburg. But here, at Geisburg, the French are 
in main force, and they open a brisk fire with their batteries, 
Von Kirchback soon appears on the field, his vanguard takes 
Altenstadt by half-past eleven, and three battalions are detached 
along the south bank to assist Von Bothmer, while the rest of 
the column are immediately led on toward the Chateau of 
Geisburg. 

The 11th Corps’ vanguard crossed unopposed five miles 
further down, but are also started immediately by the sound of 
the artillery for the Geisburg heights. Notwithstanding their 
provisional orders to halt on the south bank there is no hesitation 
in the German columns, all knowing equally well that the com- 
mon object is to beat the enemy, and doubtless conscious of the 
value of time, which the Duke of Wellington in plain English 
says is ‘‘every thing.” And thus the Crown Prince from on 
horseback at the heights near Schweigen sees that by noon he 
has solved the first question of battle, and “ accumulated superior 
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forces on the enemy’s front and flank.” It is the last moment 
when Douay could withdraw, and now is the time if ever. If a 
serious engagement is intended, where is Ducrot with his division 
from Wé6rth and the Sulz and Selz detachments? But there 
is no sign of support, except of the cavalry from Sulz. Douay 
must do his best with only this slender reinforcement coming. 
Was he not ordered to accept a combat? He will not retreat. 
The artillery of Von Bothmer, being assisted by some reserve 
artillerp of the 5th Corps, the gates of Weissenburg are battered 
down, and the Bavarians on the north, Prussians on the south, 
rush in. An obstinate struggle ensues in the streets, the inhabi- 
tants madly join the fray, and the French make a gallant resist- 
ance, but the place is taken, and as it were by storm after all. 
The strong fortress on which the French mainly relied having 
fallen with its two battalions of Turcos, the rest of the combat 
must be “accepted” from our position on the Geisburg heights. 
Soon after noon the attack begins there, our right flank is swung 
back in order to make a front against a division of the Eleventh 
Corps, which appeared “ unexpectedly” it seems on that flank. 
The chateau is well barricaded, and the farm-house Schafbusch, 


lying southwest, around to the left and rear of the chateau, is — 


likewise prepared for hot work. The orchards and hop-gardens 
are lined with rows, the Germans said “swarms,” of French 
skirmishers. Against these advance rapidly, “firing by platoon,” 
five half battalions in one line, supported by a second line of 
half battalions. They are the King’s Grenadiers, the Fifth Jagers, 
and a battalion of the Forty-seventh, who come marching on with 
the old incomparable step of Prussian troops, as if led by Fred- 
erick the Great in person; not only their step, but their platoon 
fire, seems well directed. But the resistance is not light, it grows 
more obstinate as the pressure increases. The French Seventy- 
fourth Regiment of the line, fighting most gallantly, charges 
bayonets, but this charge is repulsed, the enemy moves steadily 
up, until it comes within range of the heavy fire from the cha- 
teau. Here, for a while at least, he halts. The leading com- 
panies keep up their fire until their supports are brought up to 
storm the walls of the enclosure. From all the windows and the 
skylights of the chateau, and from every coigne of vantage, 
vomit forth streams of well-directed fire. 

Major Von Kaisenberg, who led the storming battalion, colors 
in hand, is shot down, the color staff is broken, and the whole 
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ground in front of the walls is covered with killed and wounded. 
All who can, seek shelter in the banks and hollows of the road 
leading up to the chateau. The ground in rear of the buildings 
is kept under fire until the reinforcements arrive. 

There is great self-devotion and great intelligence manifested 
by those German officers fighting in front, and an unusual pro- 
portion of the losses fall to their share, for they lead and not 
follow their men. 

The other two battalions of the Grenadiers struggle up on 
the right and left of the Fusiliers, not stopping to fire. On their 
left comes the Seventeenth Brigade from Gutlenhof farm, and to 
the left of them the Forty-first Brigade swings around the French 
right and rear, on Schafbusch, which falls after a brief struggle. 

The French, thus enveloped and over-matched at all points, 
begin to give way. Their mitrailleuse battery had been disabled 
and now the guns are all withdrawn, save one, which is the first 
German trophy of the war, not captured without a vehement 
struggle, nor several attempts to recapture it. General Douay 
stood at his post until he was killed in the combat he was ordered 
to “accept.” His last staff-officer fell wounded at his side and 
was taken prisoner. The French made an offensive effort in the 
afternoon to cover the retreat and secured it. But the devoted 
band in the chateau, some 300, like their comrades in Weissen- 
burg, after holding their ground to the last, but with insufficient 
numbers, and apparently useless results, were left to surrender. 

Toward the close—exactly when is not discoverable—De Sep- 
teuil’s brigade of cavalry appeared from Sulz. But what, if any, 
earnest efforts were made by Ducrot, either to support or to 
extricate Douay’s division, does not appear. With no consola- 
tion for all its heavy losses in killed, wounded, and prisoners, of 
which there were 1,000 unwounded, this crippled division began 
its retreat on the high-road to Wé6rth. 

Some of the 5th Corps’ batteries were brought up to the 
Schafburg heights, and shelled the retreating column with some 
effect, and the cavalry trotted out in pursuit. The rest of the 
German army closed up, went into bivouac, and threw out 
picket-posts along the whole line. The relative strength was 
less than one Frenchman to three Germans—6,500 infantry to 
22,000 actually engaged, with great German superiority likewise 
in cavalry and artillery. 

The French troops had by no means lost their “honor” ; 
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nevertheless, they strewed the roads and fields in their retreat 
with “all sorts of baggage,”"—a bad sign for the steadiness and 
discipline of Regulars, and an inauspicious omen for the opening 
of the campaign. 

The first question that arises on the French sacrifice at Weis- 
senburg is: Was it intended to hold the line of the Lauter? 
Probably not ; at furthest no longer than to develop the strength 
of the enemy. 

Our force, then, must be considered as but an outpost, or 
advanced guard, whose duty it was to manceuvre. 

Query 2d.—And for this purpose was the division properly 
made up? Certainly not. According to the maxims of the 
first and great Napoleon, an advanced guard “should be com- 
posed of light cavalry, supported by a reserve of heavy cavalry, 
and by battalions of infantry with artillery to support them.” 
Here it was just the reverse, only worse, for the cavalry supports 
were at such distances as to be of no value until the very end ; 
for they were far in rear; and there were no pickets in the Bien- 
wald forest, and up and down the river, or even at the crossings. 
Had this been done the Weissenburg fight would be intelligible, 
and MacMahon would have been duly informed of what to 
expect. Instead of which, that General, even after the fight, was 
left in the dark. So far from learning what was actually in front 
of him, he looked for the enemy on his left flank at Wérth two 
days afterward, and it was under this false impression that he 
took up his position on the morning of August 6th to his great 
disadvantage ; besides, a whole division practically counted out, 
whereas “ one battalion sometimes decides the issue of a battle.” 

And now, gentlemen, I hope that this narrative, however im- 
perfect, will not utterly fail to convey some useful lessons to our- 
selves. 

First, as to the importance of good outpost service, clear ideas, 
definite objects, and officers educated for it. 

Lord Wolseley says that its duties “are the most arduous, 
while at the same time the most important, that devolve upon 
soldiers in service.” And again, he says: ‘‘It is too much the 
custom to regard outpost duty from a more or less defensive 
point of view, as if the object was almost exclusively to guard 
against surprise. If it was ruled that the primary object was to 
obtain information of the enemy’s doings, whereabouts, and in- 
tentions, the result would answer both purposes. The more of- 
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fensively and constantly your patrols and scouts are in contact 
with the enemy, feeling his outposts, picking up stray prisoners, 
etc., the more efficiently will you be protected against surprise 
and screened from the inquisitiveness of your enemy. The 
further you can push your scouting parties the better; cling to 
the enemy, never lose the ¢ouch of him fora moment.” War is 
essentially aggressive, its object is destruction, and the defensive 
should be but another form of opposition, but no less active, 
stinging; clinging, and biting; a turn in the struggle, a change of 
hold, the gathering for a new grip of the wrestler, a new spring 
of the tiger at bay. A passive outpost resistance is a blank re- 
sistance, and can lead to no information, “ no telling results.” 

As for the composition and formations, go to the latest text- 
books. Then take map and compass, and avail yourself of all the 
latest improvements; take a telegraph operator, and a railroad 
mechanic or two; use fleet messengers, harness the sun in his 
course for signaling, use the heliograph mirrors, which are but 
bits of looking-glass. Take carrier-pigeons if you can get them. 
The duty is one of stupendous importance, and needs brains and 
physical training as well. If your party is a fighting column, 
look out for positions. Scrutinize the country attentively as you 
proceed for ambuscades and for places to halt, and, if pushed, to 
re-form for fighting to advantage as you fall back; and even here 
be not satisfied with passive resistance, but follow up the repulse 
of your enemy, even when both sides seem exhausted, with. the 
energy of our own illustrious leaders, which every young officer 
should aspire to imitate. 

But the Franco-German war affords in addition some lessons to 
the older officers. We shall scarcely stumble over a deficiency or 
a blunder there, but what we have committed ourselves, profession- 
ally or nationally, and but what we are most likely to repeat on 
the next occasion, and indefinitely, just so long as we maintain 
our indifference. 

Isolated as we think ourselves from the European powers, we 
need not such large standing armies, but our nucleus of force can- 
not be neglected with impunity, any more than France could shut 
her eyes to the improvements that were going on in Prussia. It 
is to her officers, too, that our nation looks for the necessary in- 
formation. Our isolation may cease any moment. And with 
such tremendous strides as civilization is now making in all the 
paths of human and material destruction, this is no time for indif- 
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ference. The world moves by the cold light of science. We 
need a better system of organization, both for our present Army 
and for our future armies,—an organization which shall be 
founded upon the principles of easy National and National Guard 
expansion, social justice, and morality. We need quicker promo- 
tion for the line. We need a higher education for the whole mass 
of the line. We need a general staff and a readjustment of line 
and staff. We need, in addition to our present excellent schools, 
a staff-school proper, and a bureau of military intelligence. 

We need a few great military posts for all arms of the service 
and the abolition of all useless petty posts that fritter away 
our professional, social, and moral life. We cannot afford to drift 
much longer. We cannot afford to fall behind all other nations. 
We cannot afford to founder in the breakers of reckless self-con- 
fidence, or to be sucked under in the vortex of routine, favorit- 
ism, ignorance, and blind or mercenary indifference. 

We cannot isolate ourselves from the world in military or naval 
matters any more than we can in commercial matters. Steam is 
annihilating time and space. 

We cannot, ostrich-like, stick our head in the sand and think 
we are safe. 

Happily there are many bright spirits in the Army and Navy. 
Happily there isa promise of hope, even in this Institution, 
which brings thoughtful, patriotic men together from both mili- 
tary and civil life for debate and counsel, which if well directed 
may be able to attract attention, to obtain a hearing, to diffuse 
some knowledge, and to influence public opinion; so that the 
next war may not find us far behind the other great military and 
naval powers of the earth. 


t 
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[SECOND HONORABLE MENTION.*| 


THE MILITARY NECESSITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND THE BEST PROVISIONS FOR 
MEETING THEM. 


By MAJOR WILLIAM R. KING, U. S. A., 


Corps OF ENGINEERS. 


IT is a most encouraging sign of the times that we at last 
have an Institution for the systematic study and discussion of 
military matters by military men, and that this Institution has 
formally invited attention to “Our Military Necessities.” If all 
‘officers who have the interests of the Service at heart will embrace 
this opportunity to throw such light on the question as their 
studies and experience may afford, however small each contribu- 
tion may be, much good will no doubt result to the Service; and 
the contributors themselves will derive some advantage from the 
subjective influence of their efforts, to compensate for the time 
and labor devoted to the task. 

As our Army—Regular and Volunteer—exists and acts only 
in obedience to the will of the people, who supply the “ sinews 
of war” and make the laws, it is of the greatest importance that 
its objects, organization, methods, and work should be set forth 
in terms that will be readily understood by the citizen, as well as 
by the military reader. Whatever tends to popularize a correct 
understanding of “ Our Military Necessities,” will not only tend to 
secure due provisions for meeting them, but will bring the Army 
into more intimate relations with those who pay, clothe, and feed 
it; and thus promote its best interests by placing them upon 
their true merits. Technical terms will therefore be avoided as 
far as possible, and essential matters will be explained somewhat 

* Competition for Annual Prize, Military Service Institution, 1883. (See JourNnat, 19.) 
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in detail, even at the risk of introducing more or less that may 
appear trite or elementary to the professional reader. 


I.—WHENCE ARISES OUR NEED OF MILITARY POWER? 


It arises from our obligations as a Nation: 


1. To guard public buildings and other property. 

2. To enforce neutrality laws and prevent lawless incursions across our borders, 
either into or out of our territory. 

3. To protect our settlers and railways in the sparsely settled regions from hos- 
tile Indians. 

4. To suppress riots that may overcome the Civil Authorities. 

5. To assist, until recently, in enforcing the election, reconstruction, and revenue 
laws. This most disagreeable and thankless duty is now forbidden by law, and it is 
greatly to the interest of the Army that it should remain so ; but circumstances may 
‘change this state of things at any moment. 

6. To repel invasion of our land by foreign armies. 

7. To maintain the rights of our citizens and the honor of our flag in all parts of 
the earth. 

This last item is often overlooked in discussions of our mili- 
tary requirements, but, as will be shown further on, it is not only 
of very great importance, but is rapidly becoming more so. It 
generally requires the codperation of the Navy, and is sometimes 
accomplished by the Navy alone, but in all the other items men- 
tioned, the Army either acts alone, or furnishes by far the greater 
element of power. 

All these demands for military power arise directly from the 
nature of human affairs, and they could be shown to exist even 
if no actual instance had occurred requiring the use of soldiers ; 
just as a secure lock may protect our property by preventing, as 
well as by resisting, attempts at burglary. 

Fortunately, or perhaps unfortunately, the past century has 
been filled with such instances, of which the following will serve 
as examples under the different items in their order: 

1. The seizure of the Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry by a squad of men under John 
Brown, and of the forts and public buildings in the South before the outbreak of the 
Rebellion. 

2. The Barnburner and Fenian raids across the Canada line, the raids of half- 
breeds, cow-boys, and banditti on the Mexican borders, and of the filibusters in Cuba 
and Nicaragua. 

3. More than one hundred and sixty-seven battles and skirmishes with the 
Indians. 

4. The whiskey rebellion, Shay’s rebellion, slave-holders’ rebellion, ond the 
election, draft, and railroad riots. 

5. The political disturbances during reconstruction, and the frequent calls for 
troops to assist the revenue officers. 
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6. The wars of the Revolution and of 1812, and several narrow escapes from 
war with France and England. 

7. The wars with Mexico, Tripoli, and Algiers, the bombardment of Greytown, 
and troubles with Paraguay, Corea, and other semi-barbarous countries. 

We have only to recall the circumstances under which the 
difficulties mentioned in the foregoing list have occurred, to see~ 
that they not only demanded an exhibition of military power, but 
that many of them are equally, if not more, likely to do so in the 
future than they were in the past. 


II.—WHAT PROVISIONS HAVE HERETOFORE BEEN RELIED ON 
FOR THESE PURPOSES ? 


Briefly stated, they were and still are : 


1. A-small Regular Army. 
2. Areserve of Militia, including Volunteers and special organizations under 


State laws. 
3. Fortifications and their accessories. 
4. A-small Navy. 
5. Privateers. 


The first three of these only relate to the military service 
proper, and the other two were mentioned merely to complete 
the list of war-waging resources. 


IIl.—HOW HAVE THESE PROVISIONS ANSWERED THE PURPOSE ? 


The record of our military exploits during the past century 
shows most positively and painfully that as a nation we have never 
been properly or even decently prepared for war, either at the 
outset or in any reasonable time after hostilities had begun; and 
this want of preparation has resulted in untold disaster and dis- 
grace, which nothing but the most heroic courage, skill, and en- 
durance on the part of the soldier, aided by the vast resources 
of the country, could have turned into final victories. 

It would be far more pleasant to recall the list of victories 
than of defeats, but for present purposes, in the words of Patrick 
Henry, ‘‘ Let us know the worst, and provide for it.” ° 

The War of the Revolution gave us a national autonomy, and 
without stopping to speculate on what might have been the re- 
sult if England had been governed by a more efficient adminis- 
tration, or if our French allies had not offered a helping hand, 
we may pass to 

The War of 1812. After quietly allowing our ships to be 
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searched on the high seas, until patience became almost dis- 
graceful, a kind of indirect declaration of war was made, with the 
following results: 

Hull invaded Canada, and was not only repulsed, but pursued 
_and captured with his entire army on our own soil. 

Similar disasters resulted from Van Rensselaer’s attack on 
Queenstown, and from Smythe’s and Winchester’s expedi- 
tions. 

State troops refused in several cases to leave their own States, 
claiming that the Constitution merely required them to “ repel 
invasion”; and, finally, the National Capital was captured by 
only 3,500 men, who burned the public buildings and retreated 
in safety to their fleet on the Patuxent. The fleet then came up 
the Potomac, and captured the shipping and stores at Alex- 
andria. 

Of course it is well known that other operations, especially 
those on the lakes and ocean, were favorable to our arms, and 
that, by privateering, much valuable private property, shipped 
under the British flag, was destroyed; but it must be borne in 
mind, that England then had her hands full in dealing with the 
First Napoleon, and that we finally consented to make peace 
without having settled the main point for which we went to war, 
—viz.: “the right of search,” and before the battle of New 
Orleans, our only decisive victory on land, had been fought. 
Privateering, or the semi-barbarous practice of attacking and 
destroying unarmed merchant ships by licensed marauders, was 
also an important factor in our warfare, which, it is hoped, will 
never again be resorted to by civilized nations. 

The Mexican War is an exception to the rule of preliminary 
defeat and humiliation, but not from any precaution or good 
management on the part of the Government. On the contrary, 
the war was planned and conducted almost as if to invite defeat, 
and nothing but the most sturdy valor of the little armies saved 
them from annihilation, and snatched victory from vastly 
superior numbers, fighting on their own soil. 

A forlorn hope can only be justified by the most urgent ne- 
cessity, and a nation that sends out an army to grapple with a 
superior force in a hostile country, merely to save the cost of 
raising a larger army, is guilty of criminal mismanagement, and 
deserves defeat. If, while its troops are thus fighting against 
odds, the nation allows them to be held up to ridicule and con- 
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tempt by those who stay at home, with the evident purpose—or, 
at least, effect—of discouraging enlistments, we may conclude 
that there is an element of weakness somewhere. 

The Indian Wars, although of quite a different character, pre- 
sent ample and humiliating proof of our want of preparation. 
The defeat of Gens. Harmer and St. Clair, and the massacres of 
Fort Mims, Ala., and of Dade, Canby, Thornburg, Custer, and 
their commands, afford no food for self-laudation on our military 
establishment. 

The Late Rebellion, however, gives us the strongest proof of 
our utter want of all adequate provisions for national security. 
It will, of course, be claimed that the war was a great success, 
and so it was; but did not this war, which was to have been 
fought through by 75,000 men in three months, last four years, 
and cost more than 280,000 human lives and over 8,000,000,000 
dollars ?—enough to build 200,000 miles of railway at $40,000 per 
mile, or say, sixty dines from New York to San Francisco. The 
happy result obscured the fearful sacrifices by which it was 
obtained. 

We have only to recall the sickening details of Fort Sumter, 
Twiggs’ surrender, Big Bethel, Bull Run, Ball’s Bluff, Harper's 
Ferry, Fredericksburgh, Chickamauga, Olustee, Plymouth, and 
Fort Pillow, to say nothing of those bloody fields where victory 
was but little less disastrous than defeat, to fully realize that 
there is something radically out of joint in our system of con- 
ducting military affairs. And, worst of all, we can see no sign 
that we will be any better prepared for the next war, when it 
comes, than we were for the last one. 

With this record in view, the Fourth of July orator who can 
“cause the Eagle to soar” in honor of our national prowess, 
challenges our admiration. 

It is easy to ridicule the precautions of the “ effete monarch- 
ies of Europe,” but what kind of a figure would our nation cut 
to-day if confronted with a problem like that recently solved by 
Admiral Seymour and General Wolseley in Egypt, or like the 
Russian campaign in Turkey? 

In nearly all discussions of our military necessities, nothing 
is said of offensive campaigns, and it seems to be taken for 
granted that we can always act on the defensive. This is not a 
safe plan to follow, especially if foreign nations are disposed to 
take advantage of it. A great nation cannot safely adopt the 
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turtle principle of hauling in its exposed parts and waiting for 
an attack. We are liable to insult and dishonor in a hundred 
ways, unless we are prepared to go even to the ends of the earth, 
not only with ships but with powerful armies in transports, to 
vindicate the rights of our citizens and the honor of our flag. 
The extent to which we are not prepared to do so is too evident 
to require statement. We may pass, then, to the fourth question : 


IV.—WHAT ARE THE CAUSES OF OUR MILITARY DEFICIENCIES ? 


The answer to this question ought to suggest the proper rem- 
edies or corrections, which, applied to the existing establishment, 
should constitute such an establishment as we need, or, in other 
words, it would describe “ Our Military Necessities.” 

1. Perhaps first among the causes of disaster is the want of 
any thing like adequate preparation in time of peace for the out- 

. break of war; and when war comes the idea seems to be to 
experiment with a small force and see how small an expenditure 
will do the work. The most disastrous battle, even for the 
defeated army, is generally the one in which the forces are most 
nearly balanced, and it is bad ethics as well as bad policy to send 
an army to meet a superior or even an equal one, when an over- 
whelming force can be raised at but little greater cost in the first 
instance, and with an eventual saving of valuable lives, time, and 
money. 

Who can estimate the untold wealth and the thousands of 
lives that could have been saved in the late Rebellion by promptly 
meeting every organized army with a decidedly superior force, 
and then providing at least one well-appointed army to carry the 
war into the heart of the enemy’s country, as finally had to be 
done before any decided advantage was gained ? 

During “ Reconstruction ” it was often necessary to send a 
mere squad of troops to confront large bodies of excited and or- 
ganized local troops, as at Columbia and New Orleans, and the 
great wonder is that frequent collisions did not occur. 

2. Our Regular Army, such as it is, can rarely be concen- 
trated at any vital point in time to strike a decisive blow at the 
outset, and the State Troops are never called out until too late 
for that purpose. In addition to being small, our Army is scat- 
tered over more than three and a half million square miles of 
territory, or about one soldier to one hundred and forty-four square 
miles; and even with modern railway facilities much valuable 
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time would be lost in getting a respectable force together. The 
meagre force that General Scott was able to concentrate at 
Washington in 1861, and the feeble efforts to save Fort Sumter, 
the Navy Yard at Norfolk, and the Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, 
are sufficient examples. 

In contrast to this we have only to recall the decisive cam- 
paigns of Prussia in 1866 and 1870. In both cases the Germans 
were fighting well-armed nations nearly equal in population to 
their own country, and yet the Austrians were overpowered in 
six weeks, and the French in seven, with losses to the victors of 
only 10,887 men in killed and wounded in the first case, and a 
total loss of 40,881 in the second. 

3. During a war promotion is abnormally rapid, but on the 
subsequent reduction to a peace establishment, it becomes as 
much too slow, and the exhausted treasury causes the strength 
of the Army to be reduced very much below what is required for 
efficient service. At first it is reduced to a skeleton organization, 
retaining a large proportion of officers, to provide for rapid ex- 
pansion in case of emergency, and then, as the supposed danger 
of war diminishes, the economist discovers that there are too 
many officers for the number of men, and another pruning is 
the result. 

4. The excessive cost of our Army, as compared with those 
of foreign nations, is a powerful argument in the hands of its 
enemies, and one which taxes the ingenuity of its friends to 
answer. Counting only the Regular Army on a peace-footing, 
and including officers, in each case, we have the annual cost, per 
man, in a few armies most fairly comparable with our own, as 
follows: 


England pays about $405 per annum, for soldiers, and $247 for common labor. 


France 208 164 
United States ‘‘ ggo 286 to 468 


The difference in the cost of common labor will in part ac- 
count for the excessive cost of soldiers in this country, but a 
thorough analysis of all the elements of the problem would be 
required to show whether any, and if so how much, of the excess 
is due to faulty administration. 

5. The employment of Volunteers under the present plan, 
disorganizes both the Regular and Volunteer forces. It takes the 
active, ambitious young officers away from the Regular Army at 
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the critical moment, by giving them higher rank in the Volunteers ; 
and it demoralizes the Volunteers by breaking up most of their 
old regiments, and recruiting new ones from them. 

6. Volunteer regiments soon thin out to mere skeletons, and 
it seems impossible to recruit the o/der and better regiments in 
consequence of the efforts to get up mew ones. Both officers and 
men prefer new regiments, and the State authorities encourage 
it for obvious reasons. The great object is numbers rather than 
efficiency. This multiplies expense and weakens the Army. 

7. In case of a foreign war—or of any war that may be un- 
popular with the authorities of any State,—the Constitution 
gives the President no effective means of enforcing his calls for 
troops. The troops may refuse to go out of the State, as they 
did in the War of 1812, or the Governors may send defiant refusals, 
as did McGoffin and others, in 1861. 

8. State troops are placed at a great disadvantage when called 
out suddenly to suppress riots. If they are from the same place, 
they are liable to have friends among the rioters, and if from a 
rival city, they are looked upon as natural enemies. In either 
case, their efficiency is greatly impaired, and unnecessary blood- 
shed is likely to result. The election riots in New York, and the 
strikers’ riot at Pittsburgh, are painful evidences of this fact.* It 
also has a bad effect on their morale to know that in marching 
through the streets they are at the mercy of any hoodlums who 
may choose to insult them, or even pelt them with stones, unless 
protected by the police. This is a part of our theory that the 
Civil Power is supreme, but it is a thoughtless and useless insult 
to the soldiers. The State should either disband its troops or 
give the officers constabulary powers, at least for self-defence. 
Another difficulty which State troops have to contend against, is 
the fact that officers and men are on too familiar terms to permit 
of good discipline, at least until they get into the presence of 
the enemy. As an instance of this, it is stated that a soldier was 
once cautioned not to doa certain thing, or his Colonel would 
punish him. “Let him try it,” said he; “I’ve got a mortgage on 
his farm at home.” 

g. One cause for the want of military preparation in time of 
peace, is the general idea that no more wars are likely to occur. 
This idea is propagated by thoughtless persons and demagogues, 
who wish to tickle the popular ear with pleasing notions of our 


* The sad events at Cincinnati have given strong but unnecessary corroborative proof since 
the above was written. 
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national greatness, as in the following recent paragraph from the 
Inter-Ocean 

‘* The fellows who sneer at our ‘ little army’ and our ‘ old hulk of a navy’ forget 
that there are 50,000,000 of people behind them. Uncle Sam can move that old flag 
from the top of the National Capitol, or from some peak on the Rocky Mountains, and 
sound bugle call, and ships would fall in line, and 1,500,000 men would answer 
* Ready.’” 


This is a fair sample of the twaddle that is constantly before the 
people, and which can only tend to nurse that “ Pride which goeth 
before destruction,” as Napoleon III. found to his cost. If we 
boast of mere numbers, the Chinese can beat us at it seven to 
one, and the Hindoos five to one, although the latter are domi- 
nated by a nation much smaller in numbers than our own. Of 
what avail would the 1,500,000 men be with a fleet of modern 
iron-clads in one of our largest seaports? The writer should read 
‘The End of New York,” * and specify how he would prevent 
just such a calamity. If 3,500 men captured and burned the 
capital of 8,000,000 people, a simple proportion shows that it 
would take only 24,500 men to burn the capital of 56,000,000, es- 
pecially if the latter were of the Chinese tam-tam persuasion, 
like the author of the article just quoted. The history of the 
Crusades shows the utter folly of depending upon mere numbers. 

10. We have inherited a morbid fear of “standing armies,” 
and the demagogue is not slow to take advantage of it. On sev- 
eral occasions when a few companies have been ordered to 
Washington, he has demanded their removal, and asserted that 
they were sent there “to intimidate the representatives of the 
people.” This would be amusing if it were not contemptible. 
Afraid of a few companies when the shoemakers alone outnum- 
ber the whole Army seven to one, the blacksmiths six to one, and 
the clergymen and lawyers each more than two to one. 

11. In time of peace business men are so much absorbed in 
their private affairs that they have neither time nor wish to in- 
quire into dangers that seem remote, if not imaginary. If a large 
city should be entirely exempt from fires for half a generation, its 
fire department would no doubt fall into neglect and ruin. 

12. The ease with which a foreign war may be brought on is 
very little appreciated. American companies have spent $30,- 
000,000 in Mexico, and built 1,600 miles of railway. It will bea 
wonder if these roads can be operated many years without some 


* See ‘* Fiction,” vol. 1., No. 10, Oct. 31, 1881. 
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trouble which would furnish a pretext for confiscation. Some of 
our own States have done about the same thing with foreign capi- 
tal, and it is not improbable that the Mexicans may attempt that 
or some similar outrage, which might be a cause of war. 

Again, the dynamite Fenians and Nihilists are both in a favor- 
able condition to bring on trouble with England or Russia; or, 
still worse, to domesticate their fiendish methods in our midst. 

It requires no great flight of the imagination to see that war 
is as possible, if not as probable, now as it ever has been. It is 
quite likely that the very men who scout the idea that a foreign 
war is possible, would be the first to advocate a “ Jingo policy,” 
insult a powerful nation, or demand the enforcement of the 
“ Monroe Doctrine.” 

13. Another influence which tends to discourage all mili- 
tary preparation, is the teaching of certain impracticable theorists 
that all wars are wicked and unjustifiable, and that soldiers are 
the cause of war, forgetting that it is really the statesmen who 
make war, and the soldiers who make or preserve peace. In 
modern civilized nations, it is the Nesselrodes, Alexander 
Gortschakoffs, Bismarcks, Russells, Disraelis, and Sewards who 
declare war, and the Wellingtons, Mikail Gortschakoffs, Raglans, 
Von Moltkes, and their compeers on this side of the Atlantic, 
who make peace. Between the misanthropic Hobbes, who 
claimed that war was the natural state of man, and the non-re- 
sistant theorists, like Dr. Wayland and Elihu Burritt, there are 
various shades of opinion. Von Moltke says ‘‘ the world would 
stagnate without war,” while others treat it as a necessary evil 
to be got rid of in a variety of ways. Henry IV. of France, and 
his prime minister, Sully; Wm. Penn, and, at a more recent 
date, Wm. Ladd and others, have formed peace societies, with 
plans for avoiding war, by courts and congresses of nations; 
but in any case, even if the most feasible of these plans could be 
adopted to-day by all civilized nations, it would not dispense 
with the need of soldiers, although it might greatly reduce the 
number required by some nations. 

Civil law of thirty-six centuries’ growth cannot dispense with 
sheriffs, jails, and gallows. In fact, the best system of law in- 
vented by the genius of man has become so unwieldy and uncer- 
tain that lynch-law and homicide appear to be taking its place, 
and the number of illegal executions in some sections will greatly 
exceed those that take place in a legal form. 
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So in national affairs, all right-minded men anxiously look 
for a time when human nature will become so far improved 
that wars will no longer be necessary, but none really believe that 
time has arrived, although some impracticables claim to think so. 
When a great wrong occurs that can only be righted by the last 
resort of nations, even the strongest peace men wheel into line, 
as in 1861, when the great Quaker poet wrote: 


‘* Then Freedom sternly said: I shun 
No strife nor pang beneath the sun, 
When human rights are staked and won.” 


These reasons, and others that will readily occur to any one 
who reflects upon the subject, go to show why our military es- 
tablishment, both regular and volunteer, is so badly neglected 
by those in whose interests it is kept up, and how this neglect 
tends to weaken our military power, and greatly increases the 
expenditures of life and treasure when wars are upon us. This 
brings us to the main question—viz. : 


V.—WHAT CHANGES OR ADDITIONS TO OUR PRESENT SYSTEM 
ARE NEEDED; OR, WHAT ARE OUR “ MILITARY 
NECESSITIES ”’ ? 


It may be well to state in the outset that many improve- 
ments have been made since the last war, among which the 
following may be noted : 


1. The reéstablishment of the Artillery School at Fort Monroe, and of the Cav- 
alry and Infantry Schools of Application at Fort Leavenworth, and of Engineering 
and Torpedoes at Willet’s Point. . 

2. The increased attention given to rifle practice, and the resulting improvement 
in marksmanship, as shown at Creedmoor and at the Army ranges. 

3. The consolidation of garrisons and establishment of larger posts. 

4. The removal of troops from yellow-fever districts in hot weather, instead of 
leaving them there to die off like sheep. 

5. The detailing of officers to act as Instructors of Military Science at Colleges, 
and to inspect State troops, to act as Judges at competitive drills, etc., etc. 

6. There is also believed to be a marked improvement in sobriety and less 
gambling. 

7. The prohibition of arbitrary dismissals of officers. 

8. Allowing soldiers retained pay and interest on deposits with the paymaster. 

g. The systematic treatment of criminals at a military prison. 

10. The improvement in the organization, drill, and discipline of the National 
Guard in certain States. 

11. The improvements in clothing and equipments of enlisted men. 

12. In materiel of war, the improvements have been still greater than in person- 
nel,—but it is not proposed to discuss that branch of the subject at present. 
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These things show what can be done in the way of progress, 
and the good work should continue with renewed effort. 

It is not presumed that all or even the greater part of the 
suggestions to be made will meet with universal approval, and 
perhaps it is best that some of them should not; but no harm 
can come from a full discussion of even a wrong theory, and it 
may lead to the discovery of the true one. 

While it would be idle to propose changes merely for the sake 
of change, or reforms that although desirable are practically im- 
possible to accomplish, it is to be noted that nearly all reforms 
are decided to be impossible by the conservative element, and yet 
the ‘‘ impossible” happens every day. The telescope, steamboat, 
telegraph, and telephone have all been “impossible,’”’ and it is 
hard to draw the line between impossibilities that may happen, 
and those which may not. 

‘ The reforms needed are certainly of a radical nature, slight 
improvements will of course do some good, but should we not 
aim boldly at what ought to de rather than try to patch up what 
is?_ If a hunter walking along a path calls his dog, the animal 
will start directly toward him, and keep changing his course as 
the man moves along the path, thus losing distance, and describ- 
ing a peculiar curve known to mathematicians as the “ curve of 
pursuit”; but if he calls his son, under like conditions, the boy 
will note his movement at a glance, and so direct his course as- 
to head “the old man”’ off in the shortest distance. This may 
not be a fair illustration of the difference between the conserva- 
tive and the radical in all cases, but is it not probable that our 
long familiarity with military routine inclines us to overlook de- 
fects, and to err, if at all, on the side of conservatism ? 

When war is declared it will most likely be done on short 
notice. A few days or weeks at best will be all the time we will 
have for preparation. To see what would be needed in such a 
case we may assume it as already upon us. Suppose, for example, 
at this particular moment war had been declared with a great 
military power, like England or Prussia, or with two or more such 
powers allied, and that their fleets and transports were en route 
from Halifax or Bermuda to some of our large seaports, but 
which one, of course, we would be unable to ascertain. Under 
the existing order of things we might expect something like the 
following preparations : 


1. A call for State troops of say 250,000 men, each State to furnish a certain 
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quota. Officers of the Regular Army would of course scatter wherever they could ob- 
tain higher commissions. 

2. The purchase in enormous quantities of arms, powder, tents, provisions, cloth- 
ing, animals, and other military stores, and the chartering of steamboats and railways. 

3. The distribution of these troops and supplies at prominent points along our 
nine thousand miles of coasts and frontiers, and the concentration of the Regular 
Army at points where it could be used to the best advantage. 

4. The mustering in of troops and organizing them into brigades, divisions, and 


corps. 
5. The inspection of fortifications, and hastily putting them into the best practi- 


cable shape for defence. 

6. The building of supplementary field-works, intrenched camps, and the plant- 
ing of torpedoes and channel obstructions. 

7. The attempt would also be made to buy or make heavy guns to complete the 
armament of our forts, but it is needless to say that very little could be done in the 
time available for that purpose. 


Without stopping to discuss the causes of delay, difficulty, and 
deficiency in these operations, we may safely conclude that what- 
ever will tend to improve our prospects in such a crisis is worthy 
of careful and profound study. 


VI.—WITH REGARD TO THE REGULAR ARMY. 


It must, from the nature of our political institutions, always be 
small, not only as compared with the armies of other civilized 
nations, but in regard to the duties required of it, and for this 
reason, if for no other, it should be put and kept in the highest 
possible state of efficiency. 

“ All human things must retrograde if they do not advance.” 
We must not be satisfied to drift along in a happy-go-lucky style, 
on the theory that what has been good enough in the past will be 
good enough for the future. Progress is necessary for healthy 
life in military as well as in civil affairs. The city or country that 
has ceased to grow is no place for live, active men, and will soon 
stagnate. So with the Army: if it stands still—to use a hiber- 
nicism—it goes backward. Promotion is slow, and there is no 
incentive to laudable ambition, or even to encourage a cheerful 
performance of duty. Growling and personal grievances, real or 
fancied, engross the mind, and instead of wholesome professional 
studies and exercises there is a morbid desire and an indecent 
scramble to get rid of those who occupy more favorable positions 
on the list by retirement, or to get above them by political influ- 
ence. 

No single remedy can remove these difficulties, but they are 
of such vital importance as to deserve a// the remedies that are 
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certain or even likely to improve them. Much has been done 
already, but more remains to be done, and without going into 
unnecessary details, or arguing the feasibility in all cases of the 
proposed changes, they may be stated as follows : 


1.—Strength. 


Since it is rapidly getting smaller and smaller with reference 
to our wealth, population, and commercial intercourse with foreign 
nations, a small but regular increase in the strength of the Army 
should be made, as hereafter specified. ' 

Referring to the following diagram it will be seen that while 
the population of the country has increased in a continuous geo- 
metrical ratio during the century, as shown by the curved line, 
the aggregate legal strength of the Army, shown by the broken 
line, plotted to a scale one thousand times larger than the curve 
of population, has been either suddenly increased or diminished, 
or has been allowed to drift astern, as it were, by making no 
change for many years corresponding with the increase of popu- 
lation. 
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Thus the beginning of every war has found the Army at a 
minimum, sometimes as low as one soldier to 2,500 inhabitants, 
and at present only one to 2,000 inhabitants. 

The diagram also shows that the longest period of peace has 
been twenty-three years, viz.: that between the close of the war 
of 1812, and the Florida war, 1838. Next to this period in 
length, is that which has elapsed since the Rebellion—nineteen 
years—while the average length of periods of peace has been 
only thirteen years, without taking account of ordinary Indian 
troubles. In other words, according to the theory of probabili- 
ties, another war is already overdue. 

Of course it is not argued that the strength of the Army 
ought always to bear an exact ratio to the population, but it 
would seem that a small gradual increase, which the country 
could well afford in times like those preceding the Rebellion, or 
the present time for example, would be of untold value when the 
war is upon us, and as can be readily shown, this small but 
regular increase would have a most beneficial moral effect upon 
the Army atalltimes. I shall not presume to point out the exact 
rate of increase, or the details as to its distribution, but it would 
seem that one regiment in four years would be as small an in- 
crease as the circumstances would justify. For several years the 
Army has been so small that even its enemies have made no 
serious attempt at further reduction, but on the other hand, its 
friends have not seen the way clear to increase it. Nothing but 
a very slow rate of growth would therefore be likely to receive 
the approval of Congress. The rate of increase required to keep 
pace with the increase of population at present, would be three 
per cent., or 825 men per annum, as estimated from the last 
decade ; and it would therefore seem that 300 men per annum 
would be a very moderate rate of increase. It would, however, 
be of material benefit to the Army, as will be shown hereafter. 


2.—Organizsation. 


(a.) Organization has been defined as “an arrangement by 
which every man has some one else to do his work for him,” and 
it is certain that many Government employés, both civil and 
military, follow that plan. The captain of a company, for ex- 
ample, is very apt to delegate duties to his subordinates, 
especially to the first sergeant, that he should attend to in 
person; and in like manner, the colonel may delegate to his 
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adjutant, or the general officer to his staff, until the subordi- 
nates become charged by induction, as it were, to such a degree, 
that however low in rank, they may dictate with impunity to 
officers by far their seniors, not only in rank, but in age, experi- 
ence, and possibly intelligence. 

True organization should be an arrangement by which every 
man should be assigned to a specific duty, and should have some 
one to see that he performs it fully and faithfully. 

(4.) The company should be no larger than 100 men, nor 
smaller than 50. The captain should not only know every man 
by name, but he should know their habits, dispositions, trades, 
and, in short, all that would enable him to use each man to the 
best advantage. Hence, with all respect to what the Germans 
may do, 100 men is as many as should be under one captain. 
The companies should be tniform in size and, as far as practica- 
ble, in organization throughout the Army, and they should be 
called companies in all arms of the Service. 

(c.) The regiments should likewise be uniform in size and 
organization. They should have twelve companies and three 
battalions, officered like the artillery, and ‘in time of peace, 600 
men each. 

(d.) The President should have discretion, to fill any or all the 
regiments to the maximum strength of 1,200 men, whenever the 
prospect of war is such as, in his opinion, would justify it. This 
ought in general to be done without any public discussion, either 
in Congress or in the public press,and before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities ; and in order to expedite enlistments, the President should 
also have authority to offer a suitable bounty, to be paid after, in- 
stead of defore, the service has been performed. This would give 
an Army of about 50,000 men, at short notice,and one that would 
be as efficient as could possibly be raised, since all the machinery 
of the regiments and companies would be in complete working 
order, and each recruit would have the instruction and example of 
an old soldier constantly with him. Acting upon the information 
in the State Department, the President could raise a respectable 
force before a declaration of war, or any disclosure of interna- 
tional affairs, and he would thus be able to strike a decisive blow, 
or possibly take peaceable possession of disputed territory and 
prevent war altogether. 

(e.) In case a still further increase was needed, I will venture 
to suggest that each battalion might be allowed to recruit two 
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more battalions, of from 200 to 400 men each, and become a new 
regiment, which could be styled and treated as “ provisional regi- 
ments.” 

The original regiment would thus become a brigade, and the 
colonel should have the rank and pay of brigadier-general. The 
lieutenant-colonel and two majors would become colonels, the 
junior major a lieutenant-colonel, the senior captains lieutenant- 
colonels, majors, etc..—thus giving promotion all along the line, 
and increasing the force to 100,000 or 150,000 men. 

In order that this might be done smoothly and rapidly, no call 
for volunteers should be issued, until it is completed. The 
officers would then remain with their regiments, where the tem- 
porary promotion would be sufficient to give a healthy tone to the 
Service. 

It is confidently believed that this plan will, on a careful ex- 
amination, be found much better than the usual one of skeleton 
battalions, and early calls for volunteers ; and it will give an effi- 
cient force that can be easily managed by the President, and 
no larger than he ought to have at his command to meet 
any emergency, especially one requiring the use of troops on 
foreign soil. 

Of course, demagogues will object to placing so much 
power in the hands of the President, but it would be as reasonable 
to prohibit barbers from sharpening their razors, for fear they 
might cut the throats of their customers. 

The use of a well-appointed Regular Army, to a certain extent, 
instead of an improvised force, is perfectly analogous to the changes 
that have taken place in the fire departments of large cities. At 
first, and even now in small places, everybody turned out when an 
alarm was sounded. Then a volunteer fire department was or- 
ganized, in which certain persons were engaged to attend to fires 
on condition that they were excused from jury duty, and could 
attend to their ordinary business, when not required at fires; but 
finally it was found best to apply the principles of ‘‘ division 
of labor” still further, and have a paid fire department, which is 
not only more efficient, but, in the long run, cheaper. 

If it is a decided advantage to have a stream of water turned 
upon a fire at the earliest possible moment, and if at such a time 
a bucketful of water is better than a whole ocean of water after 
the fire has obtained the mastery, still more important is it to 
stamp out a riot or repel an attack by a foreign enemy, before it 
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has got in its work. In the first case, the danger of delay extends 
chiefly to property only, but in the latter, human life, as well 
as property, is at stake, as Pittsburgh, New York, and other 
cities can testify. 

3.—Enlistments. 

(a.) The standard of qualifications for recruits should be 
raised so as to exclude all men of the tramp genus. If good 
men from the middle classes, farmers’ and mechanics’ sons cannot 
afford to enlist at the present rates of pay, it shows that the rates 
are too low, and they should be raised until good men will enlist 
freely. There is no reason why the Government cannot go into 
the labor market and hire as private parties do. 

(6.) The term of enlistment should be reduced to three years 
for the recruit, and old soldiers should be allowed, in time of 
peace, to reénlist from year to year. 

It should not be forgotten that soldiers have about the same 
desire to better their condition, and the same right to do so, that 
other people have, and if a faithful soldier is willing to bind himself 
to serve another year, but thinks he can better himself before the 
expiration of five, three, or even two years, there seems to be no 
good reason to refuse him. In time of peace, it costs nothing to 
reénlist a man, and there are always officers at a post who can 
attend to it without interfering in the slightest degree with their 
other duties. 

(c.) The minimum age of recruits might be reduced to 
eighteen years, by consent of parents or guardians, and thus allow 
a young man to serve an enlistment before he became twenty- 
one. During the last war, a large percentage of young men vol- 
unteered, and Massachusetts alone had nearly 7,000 of eighteen 
years and under, in 51,000 observed ages. At eighteen, young 
men are more readily drilled, and they have sufficient physical 
endurance to perform any required duty, while their elasticity of 
constitution, and comparative freedom from confirmed vices or 
chronic diseases are decidedly in their favor. There appears to 
be almost an epidemic of desperadoes in this country, caused by 
reading dime novels, and the exploits of such cut-throats as the 
James, Younger, and Taylor boys, and it is more than likely that 
many a young man, thirsting for adventure, might be led into 
the Army, where their reckless spirits could be toned down, and 
instead of becoming hardened villains, they would be useful and 
faithful soldiers. 
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This reduction of age would also supply a much-needed class 
of men for the cavalry—viz.: men who can ride a horse. One 
of our best cavalry officers has recently stated that there is a 
great deficiency of good riders, and recommends a school for 
boys to fit them specially for cavalry soldiers. 

It would also make it possible to carry on a system of schools 
for enlisted men, which would be well attended. 


4.—The Treatment of Soldiers. 


(a.) Soldiers should be exempt from menial work,—in fact, 
as well as in the Regulations. It is said that in some foreign 
armies a soldier in uniform will refuse to appear in public carry- 
ing a small parcel, even a pound of tea, although he might be 
walking with his wife or other female acquaintance who had to 
carry a large package. This may appear like straining a point, 
but it is vastly better than to see a soldier in full uniform carry- 
ing a market basket or trundling a baby-cart. 

When required to perform mechanical work or common labor, 
a soldier should be allowed extra-duty pay, and his hours of labor 
and the kinds of work required should be distinctly separated 
from the hard labor of prisoners. 

(4.) Soldiers should be paid once a week, just as all laborers, 
mechanics, etc. are now paid in our cities. This subject has 
been often suggested, and there appears to be no serious objec- 
tion to it. When on acampaign, or when, for any other reason, 
it could not be done without too much risk or trouble, the 
weekly payments could be dispensed with by special order; but 
at all military posts there are officers who could make the pay- 
ments just as readily as the small bills of the Quartermaster’s 
Department are paid, and once in two months, or, still better, 
quarterly, the payments of each man could be verified by the 
muster-roll, and the accounts of the disbursing officer verified 
and certified by a regular paymaster. 

It will, of course, be argued that this will make extra work, 
but that is just what is needed to keep officers busy, and prevent 
growling, petty quarreling, etc. 

If the weekly payments are thought too frequent, they might 
be made once in two weeks, say on the first and sixteenth of 
each month, or the day following, in case the regular day falls 


on Sunday. 
(c.) All accounts with the soldiers should be on a cash basis, 
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duly entered in the books, and the muster-rolls should be free 
from all complications of tobacco, clothing, and laundress’ 
charges, which, in addition to half a dozen rates of pay, retained 
pay, court-martial fines, etc., make the present muster- and pay- 
roll almost a hopeless puzzle to even an experienced accountant. 

(d.) The soldier's ration is given him by law, and nothing 
should be taken from it as “ Savings” under any pretext what- 
ever, unless it is returned either in other articles of diet, or in 
some form of instruction, amusement, or recreation which he 
appreciates and desires. Such things as are of no special use to 
him, or no more so than to officers, are not properly chargeable 
to his ration. 

(e.) The company kitchen should be carefully looked after 
by the commissioned officers, and nothing wasteful or unwhole- 
some should be tolerated. <A full stomach is the best preventive 
of grumbling. 

(7) All athletic sports, base- and foot-ball, gymnastics, and 
theatrical performances should be encouraged, and books, periodi- 
cals, and newspapers provided. 

(g.) The uniform should be made respectable, and for this 
purpose, crimes committed while in uniform, either by officers or 
enlisted men, should be punished with special severity, and the 
wearing of soldiers’ clothing by civilians should be prohibited by 
law. If the damaged or obsolete clothing must be sold, it should 
first be dyed a different color, and the buttons removed. It is 
especially demoralizing to see tramps and drunkards wearing the 
soldiers’ hat, trowsers, or overcoat. If every man wearing 
soldiers’ clothing could be made to tell where he got it, it might 
give a clew to the whereabouts of deserters, or to detect soldiers 
in selling their clothing. 

(4.) In matters of discipline, the harsh, brutal treatment 
sometimes indulged in by non-commissioned officers, and winked 
at, if not directly sanctioned, by some commissioned officers, 
should be effectually suppressed. Such methods are unworthy 
of the age in which we live, and cannot be too severely con- 
demned. 

(#.) Non-commissioned officers should not be allowed to send 
men to the guard-house without orders from the company com- 
mander, except in case of mutinous conduct or other absolute 
necessity. A man who is trying to keep or earn a good name 
with his captain will often be discouraged by severe punishment 
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for a first or a trivial offence; and while the authority of non- 
commissioned officers should be upheld in all legitimate direc- 
tions, equal care should be taken that they do not abuse it and 
become petty tyrants. 

5.—Desertion. 


By the foregoing means and such others as may be found de- 
sirable, the present trap-like system of enlisting men and then 
holding them to a one-sided contract should be abolished, and 
the morale of the Army should be raised so that dismissal would 
be a punishment instead of an object to be sought after even at 
the risk of severe punishment. The discharged soldier should 
not be able to say with Catiline : ‘‘ What ’s banished, but set free 
from daily contact with the things I loathe?” 

The great number of desertions and the small number that 
get punished for it show that there is great need of some effec- 
tual remedy for this evil at whatever cost. During the late war 
199,000 men were reported as deserters, or enough to make a 
larger army than was ever seen on this continent prior to 1861 ; 
and as most of these men probably deserted when the bounties 
were high, it would be safe to estimate their money value at 
$1,000 each, or $199,000,000 in all. Desertions are so frequent 
in the Regular Army as to be fearfully demoralizing, while only 
now and then the offenders are apprehended and punished. 

The following table gives the number of desertions and con- 
victions for desertion during each year from 1876 to 1880 inclu- 
sive : 


No. Convicted of 
Year. No. of Desertions. Desertion. Percentage. 
1876 1,844 347 29 
1877 2,516 Year end- 506 Year end- 20 
1878 1,678 ing June 384 ing Oc- 23 
1879 1,965 goth, 378 tober 1st. 19.2 
1880 2,043 495 20 
Mean 2,009 4°4 20.2 


These are all the satisfactory data that could be gleaned from 
such annual reports as were accessible, and the search develops a 
great want of system and uniformity in reporting such matters. 
The yearly percentage of deserters to the whole army since 1868 
has varied between 7.1 and 21.8, with an average of 10.84 per 
cent. 

He would certainly be a bold man who would claim to solve 
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this problem, which has baffled all military authority for genera- 
tions, but this is no reason for allowing it to continue without at 
least some further effort to stamp it out. 

Unfortunately public sentiment is either with the deserter or 
is dormant on the subject. 

Referring to a proposition to “mark” deserters, the New 
York Zimes of recent date says : 

“ Desertion in time of war, especially desertion in face of the enemy, is a mark of 
cowardice, and is therefore held by everybody to be ignominious., But a soldier who 
deserts in time of peace is taking the only way open to him to be rid of a bad bargain. 

** The proposition to brand a deserter implies that there is something more igno- 
minious in leaving the military service than in leaving any other calling, and there is not, 
nor does anybody but a professional soldier imagine that there is. A breach of contract 
made by an enlistment is no more disgraceful than a breach of the contract made by 
an agreement to serve for a specified time in a mill, or a foundry, or a printing-office. 
It is in either case personally disgraceful to a man not to keep his contracts, * * * 
But there could be nothing salutary in allowing the disgusted employer to brand the 
breakers of contracts. And there is no more reason why that should be permitted in 
the Army than in any other vocation. Perhaps it would be well if officers of the Army 
who are disgusted and alarmed by the increase of desertion would turn their attention 
to the question why so many soldiers run away instead of devising barbarous penalties 
to terrify them from running away.” 


As these sentiments come from a paper that speaks daily to 
an army of intelligent readers much larger than the United 
States Army, would it not be well to inquire whether some 
radical change in the treatment of deserters is not demanded by 
the circumstances of the case? It may be said that desertion in- 
volves the crime of perjury, but the answer is, that deserters are 
never fried for perjury, and it is very doubtful whether they 
could be, since the oath relates to future events rather than to 
the past, as in case of a witness before a court. In regard to 
“ Promissory Oaths,” Bouvier says: “ The breach of this does 
not involve the party in the legal crime or punishment of 
perjury.” 

In addition to the foregoing suggestions as to treatment of 
soldiers, which, it is confidently believed, would have a highly 
beneficial effect in preventing desertion, the following considera- 
tions are thought to have an*important bearing. Of course, 
some men desert any way, and enlist with that intention, 
while others will mot desert, however badly they may be 
treated. 


(2.) The punishment for desertion should be certain rather than severe. An evil- 
doer will risk hanging to avoid a certain flogging. It would increase the chances of 
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capturing a deserter to know where he has lived and whom he associated with, and these 
facts could be ascertained by the recruiting officer, in most cases, by corresponding 
with the postmaster if the recruit is from a distance, or by direct inquiry if near by, 
at the time of enlistment. 

(4.) Ithas been suggested, that the regiments be localized, by having a separate 
depét for each, as in Europe ; but it is doubtful whether such a system would be of 
much advantage in our country. Some of the advantages of this plan might be secured 
without cost by an order to the recruiting stations, to select recruits for each regiment, 
when possible, from the same locality, 

(c.) Recruits should be kept in the vicinity of the place of enlistment for at least 
one year before sending them to a distant station, especially in a mining district. 

(d.) Further inducements in the way of promotion, and increased pay should be 
held out to deserving non-commissioned officers, and this would become more feasible 
if the proposed gradual increase of the Army could be effected. 

(e.) There is more than a suspicion that desertion is often winked at by non-com- 
missioned officers, and that, if some company commanders hint that ‘‘ Smith ” will 
never be of any use as a soldier, said ‘‘ Smith” will be reported as a deserter with all 


reasonable promptness. 

(7/.) Many valuable suggestions in regard to preventing desertions have been 
made by General Holabird, whose monograph ‘‘Ordnance Notes, 232,” leaves but 
little to be said on the subject. 


6.—Non-Commissioned Officers. 


Although it might appear contrary to the established princi- 
ples of command, it would be a step in advance if all appoint- 
ments to the grade of non-commissioned officer were required to 
be made on the recommendation of a board of officers appointed 
by the regimental commander, to inquire into the merits of all 
deserving men in the regiment who have served one enlistment, 
and thoroughly examine such as might appear eligible for pro- 
motion; due regard being paid to soldierly bearing, education, 
length of service, attention to duty, discipline, sobriety, neatness, 
and other qualities that go to make up the efficient soldier. 

Promotions might be made in the same way, but seniority 
should also have great weight, and except for good reasons, 
which are manifest to the entire command, it should be para- 
mount. 

Next to a positive injury, is apparent injustice, and the 
favoritism often imagined, if not actually shown, in selecting 
and promoting non-commissioned officers, is very demoralizing, 
and the examinations would be worth all the trouble they cost, 
even if there were nothing but apparent injustice to be avoided. 
Although it may seem like a small matter, it should not be for- 
gotten that the corporal’s chevron is as important to him as the 
highest shoulder-strap is to the officer who wears it. 
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7.—Commissioned Officers. 


(a.) Appointments should be made only after rigid competitive examinations. 
It is much easier for a board to report understandingly as to which of a number of 
applicants is best qualified for an appointment than to state whether a particular appli- 
cant is or is not duly qualified. If two applicants are close together in merit, it is 
much easier to decide between them than to fix the exact limit that will allow a doubt- 
ful candidate to pass. 

(4.) All promotions should be by seniority when possible, and according to arm 
of service for all grades instead of partly by regiments. It is a sad commentary on 
poor human nature that the rigid, unthinking rule of seniority can alone be trusted. 
The word “‘ selection” has a captivating charm about it, but as Pope says of civil 
government : 

‘* For forms of government let fools contest, 
The form that ’s best administered is best.” 


And there is no doubt but that the rule of seniority is best administered. If incom- 
petent officers are encountered who do not deserve or are not qualified for promotion, 
they should not be overslaughed, and thus rendered still more worthless, but they 
should be got rid of in one of the following ways: 

First.—Do not appoint them. 

Second.—Have rigid examinations for all promotions up to a majority ; even 
higher would do no harm. 

Third.—Order them before retiring boards for mild cases of inefficiency or 
neglect, and before courts-martial for the more serious delinquencies. 

The demoralizing effect of promotions by so-called selection, not only upon those 
who lose grade by it, but upon the whole Army, is too well known to require argu- 
ment, but constant familiarity with a system, however unjust, tends to blunt our sensi- 
bilities, and finally leads us to look upon it as a necessary evil, or even as the correct 
thing. 

The different grades in the Army are created by law, and the officer who has 
faithfully performed the duties of a subordinate position, and qualified himself for 
that next above him, is undoubtedly entitled te it when a vacancy occurs ; and it will 
generally prove best for the Service to let him have it, even if there are officers below 
him on the list who are better qualified ; and certainly if he is deprived of his rights, it 
should be for none but the clearest and most unmistakable reasons. 

If a number of men were standing in line at a ticket-office, and the agent should 
pass over one or more in order to serve one farther down the line, it would not only 
raise an indignant protest from those passed over, but the act would be denounced 
by all who saw it, and this notwithstanding the facts that the only loss involved was 
a few minutes’ delay, and that the only right denied was to be first served, because of 
a few minutes’ priority in taking a place in the line. 

How much greater, then, would have been the injustice if the line had been 
formed for a whole generation, and if, instead of a few minutes’ delay, the man had 
been deprived of a desirable and profitable position for all the remaining years of his 
official life ? 

Even if the object sought was in ali cases to get the very best man for any given 
position, it would be extremely doubtful whether any advantage would be gained to 
compensate for the discouraging effect on those who, although conscious of their abili- 
ty to discharge the duties fully and faithfully, are degraded by having juniors placed 
above them ; but when the demoralizing effect of the scramble for place, which always 
attends the operation of selection, is considered, there seems no doubt as to the advan- 
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tages of the seniority plan. In time of peace, every officer who has been three 
or four years in service, ought to de fully qualified in all respects, except actual experi- 
ence, to fill any grade up to commander of a regiment, and our last war showed that, 
in the field, officers with less than four years’ service could command regiments and 
brigades with skill and credit. If, then, an officer has been in the service long enough 
to reach the head of the list, even of second lieutenants, which, in almost every case, 
will be more than four years, and is not fully qualified for ome grade of promotion, it 
is almost a conclusive proof that he has grossly neglected his opportunities, and he 
should be eliminated by one or other of the boards already mentioned, or by a court- 
martial. There is neither justice nor policy in retaining him, and passing juniors 
over his head. 

(c.) The examinations for promotions should include not only a thorough investi- 
gation as to the book-knowledge of the candidate in all that relates to his profession, 
but should take account of his services, stations, attention to duty, his habits as to 
sobriety, study, treatment of subordinates, intercourse with brother officers, and re- 
spect for superior authority. All these things should be embodied in printed schedules, 
so worded that the board would be required to report the principal questions asked 
and answers given, like a deposition, and certify the result, giving the grounds on 
which its conclusions are based. This would give the appointing authority an idea of 
how the board had performed its duty, and would give the board a good reasdn for 
making the examination thorough without the appearance of unkindness to the 
candidate. 

In case of failure to pass this examination, the next officer in rank should be 
examined by the same board, and as nearly as possible in the same way, and if he 
fail also, try the next, and so on until a duly qualified candidate is found. 

Instead of requiring the failing candidate to stand aside for one year, as now pro- 
vided in cases where examinations are required, it would seem more equitable to allow 
him to compete for any vacancy that might occur during the year, and if he fails at 
more than two examinations, or at any examination after the lapse of one year, then he 
should be dropped from the rolls of the Army. 

It might appear that this method would be too much trouble, but there are only 
three promotions a week in the entire Army, and the incentive to make a good record, 
both by candidates and by boards, would more than pay for all the trouble. 

By examining a number of candidates at once, the entire work involved in these 
examinations would be but a fraction of that now done by courts-martial,—and the 
labor could be greatly facilitated by keeping a more detailed personal and official 
history of each officer at the Adjutant-General’s Office, something on the Austrian 
system. 

(d.) In all cases of promotion by selection, it should be provided by law that the 
appointing authority must state in detail the reasons for not promoting the first in 
rank, and so for every officer senior to the one selected. This would tend to prevent 
passing over deserving officers without good reasons. 

The senior captain in the Army (in 1883) has held the same grade twenty-one 
years, the senior first lieutenant nearly twenty years, and the senior second lieuten- 
ant over twelve years, Surely nothing but the most urgent necessity would justify the 
promotion of juniors over these officers, either in their own corps or in other corps, 
where vacancies are filled by selection from the Army at large or from civil life. It 
seems almost a waste of time to even state this proposition, and yet have we not seen 
officers after a few months’ service in our Army, and civilians after no service at all, 
appointed majors over the heads of officers who had served more than twenty years, 
including the entire War of the Rebellion ? 
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8.—Discipline. 


sentences of courts-martial, and still more is needed. At one 
time it seemed almost impossible that any offence, however great, 
could be punished if the offender had sufficient persistence and 
influence. In addition to the fact that military courts are rapidly 
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Great progress has been made in the way of enforcing the 
| 


i becoming loaded down with all the quibbles and technicalities of 
| civil courts, the evil-doer has the following chances of escape: 
i 


} (2.) The natural reluctance to preferring charges against a brother officer will 
q frequently secure immunity until the offence is often repeated or one of a more serious 
i nature has been committed. 
' (4.) There may be hesitation in ordering a court for similar reasons. 

(c.) The court may have sympathy for the accused or for his family, and thus 
unconsciously try the man instead of the offence. 


_ (d.) The court may, and generally would, sign with more or less unanimity a 
recommendation to mercy. 
(e.) Some technical error in the proceedings or findings may be discovered, and 


cause disapproval by the reviewing authority. 

(/.) The proceedings may be simply ‘‘ set aside” without any reason whatever 
being given. 

(g.) The sentence may be commuted or remitted, although the proceedings and 
findings are perfectly regular. 

(4.) The prisoner may be pardoned after serving out a part of his sentence, or : 

(i.) Failing in any of these methods he may apply to Congress, and get rein- 
stated with perhaps an allowance of pay for time lost while out of service. 

It often seems to be overlooked that a sentence of dismissal has two distinct 
objects, viz. : To eliminate from the Service an unworthy member, and to act as a 
warning to others who might be disposed to commit the same crime. 

To reinstate an officer as an act of ‘‘clemertcy” and without his disproving the 
charge of which he was duly convicted, is not only to say that he is good enough for 
the service, but that others may commit the same crime with at least a fair chance of 
4 escaping punishment. 

} Trials of enlisted men are beset with like evils, but not to the same extent. Even 
in these, when the ‘‘company lawyer” is raising fine points of law and otherwise 
: making trouble and delay, we can almost indorse the procedure of the Judge-Advocate 
i who refused to take a plea of ‘‘not guilty,” saying: ‘‘ What do you mean by lying 
i about it, of course you are guilty, or how the d—1 did you come to be brought up for 
| 
} 


trial?” The fiction of law that requires the most palpable criminal to be held inno- 
cent until proved guilty, like all other humane devices, can be abused, and when the 
law-abiding citizen is made to pay heavy taxes to enable well-known criminals the 
luxury of technical defence and the attendant chances to escape justice, there is no 
wonder that lynch-law is so often resorted to. 

The theory that ‘‘ previous good conduct,” often fifteen or twenty years previous, 
gives immunity for a certain number, often an uncertain number, of delinquencies, 
; even when intentionally committed, is a great incentive to crime; and in military 
matters especially, where human life and other vital interests depend upon strict 
attention to duty and compliance with orders, it is a very unsafe and demoralizing 
feature. 
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It is said that the originator of the system of allowing a cadet to receive 100 
demerit marks in six months before dismissal, did not intend to allow him to explain 
away such marks as were given for unavoidable delinquencies, such as falling out of 
ranks when sick, or being late or absent on account of not hearing the drum or bugle, 
but that the 100 marks were intended to cover these accidental delinquencies, and when 
a cadet was subject to more than 100 of these ‘‘ accidents ” in six months, he was to be 
considered unfit for further service. The deliberate violation of rules and orders was 
not anticipated, and no allowance was made for them. 

Applying this to the Army, if the law and custom hold an officer blameless in all 
cases where there is no ‘‘ intent” to err, what reason or justice is there in allowing 
deliberate violations of orders or regulations to be repeated before notice is taken of 
them ? 

There appears to be a very strong revival of the temperance sentiment among all 
classes of citizens, and it would be for the best interest of the Army if this reform 
could be extended to it. It is important that officers especially should be absolutely 
free from the evils of intoxication, and the Government has no right to place the lives 
of its soldiers in the hands of men who are not 4uown to be strictly reliable at all times 


and in all places. 

The strict discipline of our great railway companies has almost removed this great 
evil from among their employés, and a firm and persistent pressure might do as much 
for the Army. In fact there are other points in which railway discipline is worthy of 
emulation, and in many cases it is more arbitary than any military discipline. 

9.—Detatis. 

Every officer should be required to attend to some specialty 
in addition to his regular duties. For example, a large number 
of officers in different commands could be required to study up 
some professional subject, and the results of their separate 
studies could be combined and discussed by some engernaes 
officer and published to the Army. 

All details to “fancy duty” or sinecure positions should be 
discontinued, as they are not only demoralizing, but tend to 
bring the Army into disrepute. Cases are reported where offi- 
cers have worked themselves into positions of great apparent 
importance, but which, on investigation, were found to have no 
foundation in the necessities of the Service. It has been said, 
that when an officer becomes “ absolutely indispensable,” it is 
time to put some one else in his place. In many cases, however, 
changes of detail, merely for the sake of change, would be likely 
to work to the disadvantage of the Service. 

It does not require the eye of the cynic to discover two kinds 
of officers, and we have only to take what each says of the other, 
and reduce it to its simplest terms, to get the equation of both 
of them. 

First comes the selfish and plausible, who are always looking 
out for fancy duty, and whose friends keep them constantly “ be- 
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fore the people.” If they can’t get such appointments, details, 
or stations as they want, they get frequent leaves of absence, and 
appear at the best hotels and watering-places. They are ready 
to snub or patronize their less fortunate comrades, as circum- 
stances or their dispositions may prompt them. 

Second, the growling, envious class, who cry: “Cut behind, 
the other fellow is stealing a ride,” and delight in pricking the 
balloons of the former class, whose places they would not be 
slow in taking, if they could get them, and in that case they 
would become even more selfish and disagreeable. 

These two classes are from their natures and habits constantly 
in the eyes of Congress and of the public generally, and are very 
naturally considered as fair representatives of the Army. They 
are constantly importuning Congressmen for favors, and no possi- 
ble reform or change can be attempted in the Army without 
some of them getting up opposition and writing to politicians or 
to the press over some literary nom-de-plume. It is of them that 
Senator Wilson said: “‘ The worst enemies of the Army are in 
the Army itself.” 

But, fortunately, there is a third class, which is in a large 
majority, notwithstanding appearances to the contrary, who 
faithfully attend to their duties, obey orders without grumbling, 
take details, appointments and disappointments as they come, 
and, in fact, furnish the only good reason for the existence of the 
Army. They are military necessities. 

Officers should be prohibited from publishing letters relating 
to the Service, excepting over their own proper signatures. 
Anonymous letters, like concealed weapons, are constant sources 
of trouble. 

The practice of finding fault with Congress or with each other 
is especially demoralizing, and tends to weaken discipline and 
respect for orders. If an officer gets in the habit of questioning 
unimportant orders,—such as details and changes of station,— 
how can he be expected to obey cheerfully an order in which his 
life may be concerned ? 


10.—Consolidation of Garrisons. 


Some of the most serious difficulties the Regular Army has 
to contend with, arise from the necessity of maintaining a large 
number of small posts. The 25,000 men divided among 147 posts, 
gives only 170 men as the average strength of each garrison, 
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which is still further reduced by sickness, details, desertion, 
etc. 

This makes all proper drilling and other instruction very dif- 
ficult, increases the expenses of the Supply Departments, and as 
things are all on a small scale, and the officers and their families, 
although few in number, are often cramped in space, and con- 
fined to each other’s society almost as much as they would be on 
shipboard, there is a strong tendency to narrow the mind and 
bring out whatever of selfishness and other undesirable traits 
there may be in the human character. It is a fact that many old 
officers look back with greater pleasure upon their first service at 
a one-company post than to any other period of their lives; but 
it is nevertheless true that a single ill-disposed or ill-natured per- 
son can easily keep a post in hot water during his unstinted 
pleasure. 

The official aspect of this matter was well represented by the 
officer who, while acting as Post Commander, Adjutant, A.A.Q. 
M., A.C.S., etc., whiled away the time by getting up an official 
quarrel with himself in his several capacities, and then forwarding 
the whole correspondence to higher authority. 

All this is, however, gradually improving. As the Indian 
troubles disappear the smaller garrisons can be consolidated at 
the most suitable points, battalion and even skeleton brigade 
drills will become possible, and as a larger number of officers will 
be thrown together they will be able to select for intimate asso- 
ciates those who are congenial, while the official details can be so 
made that none but efficient and courteous officers are placed in 
positions of special influence on the peace and discipline of the 
command. 


11.—Sanitary Science. 


It is a remarkable fact and one upon which our medical officers 
may well ponder, that in spite of all modern inventions to kill 
men in battle, the silent, invisible enemy, Disease, carries off more 
than all of them together. The following table shows the 
number who have died of wounds, including those killed on the 
field, and the corresponding number who have died from disease 
in several campaigns. 

The figures show that for every soldier ki//ed from two to seven 
die of disease even in active campaigns. 

Table showing relative Losses from Wounds and Disease : 
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Died of Died of 

Campaign. Wounds. Disease. 

U.S. Army; Mexican War ° , ’ per 1,000 14 104 
U.S. Army ; 15 Months following June 1861. 20 $2 
U.S. Army; in Time of Peace. . ‘ . : ig 26 
Civilians of Military Age in America . ‘ ‘ ” 10 
British Army ; Spanish Peninsula, 1811- 52 113 
British Army ; in the Crimea . ‘ 35 202 
entire loss 3.500 20,244 

U.S. Forces; Rebellion 1861-65 96,089 183,287 


These last figures, from reports of the Provost-Marshal Gen- 
eral, make the entire loss from wounds and disease during the 
Rebellion 279,376, but General Upton states that from the Sur- 
geon-General’s report the loss was 304,369, and the Confederate 
loss was from 200,000 to 250,000. 

This shows the great necessity for some thorough application 
of sanitary science to armies in the field, as well as improvement in 
the medical treatment of disease. Great progress has been made 
in surgery, but apparently little in medicine. A man may have 
his leg amputated at the hip joint, or be otherwise cut to pieces, 
or even probed through the liver; but it is a discouraging fact 
that many of the most common diseases, such as consumption, 
small-pox, and scarlet, yellow, and typhoid fevers have baffled 
the skill of physicians for centuries, notwithstanding the almost 
unlimited opportunities for observation and experiment in the 
great hospitals of the world. Possibly the trouble is that theory 
and practice fail to unite and codperate. An old army surgeon, 
visiting a distinguished pathologist, was deeply interested in the 
wonderful facts revealed by the microscope in regard to a disease 
which had been especially fatal among his patients, and exclaimed ; 
“Now, Doctor, what is the dest treatment for that disease?” 
‘* Ah!” said the man of science, “ that don’t come in my depart- 
ment; you must ask some practising physician.” 

The only practical conclusions that can be safely drawn from 
these data are that no effort should be spared to secure such prep- 
arations for a campaign that it shall be sharp, short, and decisive, 
that the season of the year and field of operations should be 
selected, if possible, so as to favor the health of the troops, and 
that the latter should be kept moving rather than allow them to 
settle down in one place, especially an unhealthy one. 

It is apparent that if a campaign in a sickly region or season 
could be shortened, say to one half the time, even at the cost of 
double the number killed in battle, it would result in an actual 
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saving of life, since the deaths from disease would be diminished 
by a far greater number than the killed in battle would be in- 
creased. The saving of life that might be effected by promptly 
overpowering the enemy with a superiot force would of course be 
still greater. 

12.—/nspections. 

Perhaps the most important thing for a commanding officer 
who is unable to overlook his entire command 7 jerson, is to’ 
have full, detailed, accurate, and impartial reports of its condi- 
tion in all its parts, and too much attention can hardly be given to 
this duty. 

- The inspector must be like Professor Mahan’s vedette, “all 
eyes and ears.” He should be a kind of peripatetic grand jury, 
to look for violations of law and orders. It is not necessary that 
he should make himself offensive, excepting perhaps to the evil- 
doer; but his duty should be done without fear or favor, and he 
should take sufficient time, several days if need be, at each post, 
to see the entire system of discipline, administration, and instruc- 
tion. The inspector might be of great service in preparing cor- 
rect military records of each officer, as already suggested, and it 
would tend to keep all inspectors up to the highest standard to 
require a positive statement on all points touching the welfare 
and efficiency of the troops. 


13.— Transportation. 


The great and growing influence of railways on military mat- 
ters is worthy of a passing remark. 

In 1839, Brig.-Gen. Edmund P. Gaines proposed a system of 
national defence, to consist chiefly of railroads and floating bat- 
teries. He proposed that the Army should build seven railroads, 
radiating from Kentucky and Tennessee, and extending with 
their branches to all prominent points on the Lakes, Gulf, and 
Atlantic coast, and to the Western frontier, then in Arkansas and 
Missouri, or about 6,300 miles in all. Beyond referring this 
project to certain officers for report, nothing was done by the 
Government, but within ten years, private enterprise had built 
more roads and miles of road than the old General had projected, 
and we now have about eighteen times that mileage. 

The influence of railroads is manifold. They facilitate trans- 
portation, render long marches unnecessary, allow an army to 
operate at longer distances from its base, and perhaps not the 
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least among their advantages is the thorough discipline of 250,000 
employés, who are schooled in obedience to orders and punctual 
attendance on duty, which would make them good soldiers by 
force of habit, and in fact did make some as good soldiers as the 
last war developed. 

In the use, destruction, and repair of railways for military pur- 
poses, the United States is ahead of the world. Even after 
the splendid examples of rail-twisting and bridge-building fur- 
nished by our late war, it is said that in the Austro-Prussian war 
the Austrians destroyed (?) the track by placing regiments along- 
side and overturning it in sections, leaving ties and rails spiked 
together; while the Prussians would place their regiments along 
in like manner and flop it back again, connect the ends of the 
sections, and go on with their trains. 


14.—Jntercourse with State Troops. 


The Regular Army should thoroughly codperate and cultivate 
the most friendly relations with State troops in all professional 
matters. Volunteer artillery companies could be invited to en- 
camp during the summer near our sea-coast batteries, where they 
could become familiar with the heavy artillery drill, and they 
should witness, or still better participate in, target practice with 
heavy guns. 


As the cost of ammunition for any extended practice with 15-inch guns or 
12-inch rifles would be greater than Congress would be likely to authorize, I will 
venture to suggest that two or three 15-inch guns in each important sea-coast battery 
might be provided with removable cast-iron tubes for the purpose of reducing the 
diameter of the bore to 44 inches, and thus securing to the troops all the experience 
in pointing and manceuvring the heavy guns in actual firing, with only », part 
of the cost; or, in other words, about thirty-seven shots could be fired with the 
same weight of powder and shot required for one round with the 15-inch gun, The 
tube should be made a little smaller than the bore of the gun, and then be centred 
by adjustable wedges of copper, so as not to injure the surface of the bore. It would 
probably be found necessary to insert a vent-plug long enough to reach through the 
tube as well as the gun itself. If it were desired to use a rifled tube, it would have to 
be wedged very firmly to resist the tendency to turn in a direction opposite to the 
rotation of the shot. It might be better to cast a few special guns for this purpose, 
making the outside of the same pattern as the 15-inch gun, and the bore like the 4}- 
inch rifle; so as to use heavy charges, and the service carriage and projectiles, the 
latter being of course those intended for siege guns. In this way it would be an easy 
matter to find a scale of charges that would give the same ranges as the 15-inch gun at 
the same elevations. 


This would diffuse a knowledge of sea-coast defence among 
the people, would familiarize the troops with the forts and 
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surroundings, and would be worthy of liberal appropriations by 
Congress to supply rations, tents, ammunition, and other facili- 
ties and inducements to secure the attendance of as many com- 
panies in succession at each post as could be provided for. A 
record should be kept at each post of the companies drilled there, 
and the progress made by them, and, in case of a sudden demand 
for additional troops at the garrison, it would be easy to select 
the command best qualified.* 

The system of detailing regular officers as professors at col- 
leges, to act as judges at competitive drills or inspectors at 
military encampments, must result in great good to the Service, 
both directly and incidentally, and it should be extended as far 
as practicable, the greatest care being taken that none but com- 
petent and deserving officers, who will show a proper respect to 
civilians with whom they may be thrown in contact, and thus 
command respect for themselves and their positions, are selected 
for the purpose. Officers, whose intellectual and social capacity 
extends only to taking a friendly drink of whiskey or playing a 
game of poker, should be omitted from such details. 


VII.—STATE TROOPS OR MILITIA. 


Having discussed at some length the statutes of the Regular 
Army and its intercourse with State troops, we naturally come to 
the requirements of the latter, or, as they are sometimes called 
when organized, the National Guard. 

The number of men ayailable for military service in the United 
States is practically unlimited. About 7,000,000 could be called 
out, but, of course, only a fraction of these will ever be needed 
at one time. What is wanted, then, is not numbers but efficiency, 
and such organization as will be at all times ready at the shortest 
notice to strike a decisive blow, or resist those of the enemy. 

Since the last war, great improvement has been made in some 
States in the drill, marksmanship, and organization of the Na- 
tional Guard; and some commands have reached a degree of 
perfection in many respects that will not suffer by comparison 
with Regular troops. 

For a number of years they carried off nearly all the military 
prizes at Creedmoor, and even now the best teams in the Army 
have no easy task to secure a fair share of prizes in the annual 


* The successful ‘trial of this plan by the encampment of the Twelfth N. Y. Regiment at 
Fort Wadsworth, leaves no room for further argument on this point. 
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contests. In fact, the Regular Army is greatly indebted to the 
National Guard, and to Colonel Church, of the Army and Navy 
Fournal, for establishing the range at Creedmoor, and encourag- 
ing rifle practice throughout the country. 

Some of the best regiments present a magnificent appearance 
on parade, while in precision and neatness of drill, certain special 
companies, as, for example, the Chickasaw Guards of Memphis, 
can doubtless far excel any company in the entire Army. 

Some of the difficulties which the citizen-soldier labors under 
have been touched upon in a former paragraph, a few of which 
are inherent in the nature of things, while others can be at least 
partially overcome by judicious management in calling out and 
utilizing this important arm of military power. 

In the first place, some kind of a systematic distribution of 
the organized force should be made. The 87,600 men reported 
as organized, in the last Army Register, are scattered in the 
most irregular way among the States, some having none, while 
Florida claims twenty-five per cent. of the entire strength of 
the Militia force organized. New York has only about two 
and a half per cent., and Massachusetts less than two per cent. 
organized. 

But the most absurd features of the case are the United 
States laws for the enrolment of the Militia. A few extracts 
will suffice to illustrate : 


** Sec. 1625. Every able-bodied male citizen of the respective States, resident 
therein, who is of the age of eighteen years, and under the age of forty-five years, shall 
be enrolled in the militia. ; 

Sec. 1626 makes it the duty of captains ‘‘ to enroll every such citizen residing 
within the bounds of their companies,” but there is nothing said as to the penalty for 
neglecting to do so, and the appointment and distribution of captains is left entirely to 
the State authorities, without the slightest provision for enforcing the law. 

**Sec. 1628. Every citizen shall, after notice of his enrolment, be constantly pro- 
vided with a good musket or firelock of a bore sufficient for balls of the eighteenth part 
of a pound, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, and a knapsack, a pouch 
with a box therein to contain not less than twenty-four cartridges suited to the bore 
of his musket or firelock, each cartridge to contain a proper quantity of powder and 
ball ; or, with a good rifle, knapsack, shot-pouch, and powder-horn, twenty balls 
suited to the bore of his rifle, and a quarter of a pound of powder. * * * Each 
commissioned officer shall be armed with a sword or hanger and spontoon.” 


No penalty attached, and, strange to say, nothing said of cata- 
pults or battering-rams. 

Sec. 1,636 makes it the duty of the Adjutant-General of each 
State to make return of the Militia of the State to the President 
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of the United States annually, but they do as they please about 
complying with this requirement, and from the last Register it 
appears that not a single one is up to ons while several States 
are not reported at all. 

Of course, but little can be expected from such a system, and 
it should be properly amended or removed from the statute- 
book. To get rid of some of the State-rights features of the 
system would require an amendment of the Constitution, but 
even that ought to be done rather than allow so impotent a 
system to remain. 

The President should have power not only to refe/ invasion, 
but to prevent it, or to invade the enemy’s country. In case of 
war with England, it would be absolutely necessary for the pro- 
tection of Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, and Detroit that the Canadian 
peninsula, north of Lake Erie, be occupied at the very outset of 
the campaign, to control the Welland Canal and prevent the 
enemy from bringing Whitworth or Frazier guns within range of 
those cities. 

A war with England might also make it desirable for us to 
occupy other parts of British North America, or the islands of 
Bermuda or New Providence; and a war with Spain might in like 
manner require us to occupy Cuba; or a war with France might 
involve the occupation of Guadaloupe or Martinique or the 
Panama Canal. 

The President, under Congress, should be sole judge as to the 
necessity of calling out Militia, and he should have power to deal 
promptly and effectually with any disobedience of orders or neg- 
lect of duty on the part of any official whether State or National. 

Instead of attempting to enroll so large a number as that com- 
prised between the ages of eighteen and forty-five it would be | 
better to reduce the limit to thirty, or even to twenty-five years, 
and then make such regulations and offer such inducements that 
the seven years of militia duty would embrace such drill and dis- 
cipline as would be of service to the young men as well as to the 
country in time of war. 

The details of these regulations would exceed the proper 
limits of this paper, as well as of the time and study that can now 
be devoted to the subject, but they should be thoroughly worked 
out by some competent authority, and the necessary organic or 
statutory laws recommended. 

Uniformity of arms, drill, organization, and clothing should 
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be established, with the utmost simplicity of detail consistent with 
efficiency, and based upon the Regular Army as a model. 

Liberal provisions should be made for enrolling a special force, 
a corps d’élite, as it were, of from 150,000 to 200,000 men, by 
selecting some of the best regiments of the National Guard and 
Independent companies, and organizing other regiments from 
business and professional men, who are most independent of the 
dangerous elements of society. For while Russia has her Nihil- 
ists, England her Fenians, France her Communists, Spain her 
Carlists, and Italy her banditti, we are liable to have a// of these 
classes among us. 

These troops should be able from their private means to keep 
themselves uniformed and properly drilled, and should be exempt 
from jury duty and otherwise compensated for their time, so as 
to make the duty a desirable one. They would be available at 
short notice to garrison the forts in their vicinity, and enable the 
Regular Army to concentrate at such points as their services may 
be most required. 

It is not probable that these regiments, as complete organiza- 
tions, could be kept on duty for any great length of time, but 
they would serve until permanent arrangements could be made ; 
and their great advantage would consist in the rapidity with 
which they could be called out, the personal interest each man 
would have in the stability of our Government, and the fact that 
they would not interfere with enlistments in the Regular Army, 
like a call for Valunteers. 

They should consist in part of artillery companies, which could 
be drilled at the batteries during summer encampments, as 
already suggested, allowing a week or more to each command. 
A well-organized force of this kind, kept as free as possible from 
political excitement, would be a powerful auxiliary, and with the 
Regular Army expanded as it should be on the first approach of 
danger, the President would have a force at his disposal that 
could promptly quell a riot or hold in check any army that might 
land on our shores or invade our territory from adjoining prov- 
inces, until more extensive preparations could be made. This 
would effectually prevent such a disaster as the burning of our 
Capitol in 1812; but there would still remain a very serious 
danger from the direct attacks of hostile fleets, which, without 
any attempt at landing troops, could lay our maritime cities 
under contribution, or reduce them to ashes, in spite of these 
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preparations or any other that has been invented, except heavy 
ordnance mounted on iron-clad ships, or in properly constructed 
fortifications and their auxiliaries, such as torpedoes and channel 
obstructions. 

VIII. — FORTIFICATIONS. 


This brings us to the subject of fortifications, but as it may 
not have been the intention to include this part of our military 
system in the discussion of our “ military necessities,” and as 
this paper has already nearly reached the limit, nothing but a 
very brief allusion to this branch of the subject will be attempted. 

Soon after the close of our civil war it was decided that cer- 
tain modifications of our system of defence were needed to 
enable them to withstand the effects of heavy artillery, which 
about that time had begun to increase in power at a rapid rate, 
and Congress stopped making appropriations for the works 
pending the changes of plan; but although the Secretary of War 
has repeatedly reported during the past fifteen years that satis- 
factory plans had been made for certain parts of the system, the 
appropriations made have been but little greater than were 
needed for the care and preservation of the works already built, 
leaving a large number of them in an unfinished state, and all 
more or less deficient in strength and armament. 

The report of the Chief of Engineers for 1871 gives the follow- 
ing plans for strengthening and completing the works: 

‘* First.—To confine the new constructions to powerful barbette batteries in earth 
and sand, thoroughly protected by traverses and parados, and to modify existing 
barbette batteries so as to bring them to the necessary standard of strength and 
efficiency. 

“* Second.—To substitute as far as practicable depressing gun-carriages for those 
that expose the armament and cannoniers above the parapet. 

‘* Third.—To make a liberal use of heavy mortars. 

‘* Fourth.—To employ torpedoes as accessories in the defence of the channel 


ways and approaches to the harbors. 
‘* Fifth.—To use obstructions and floating batteries to retain the enemy before the 


guns of the batteries ; and 
‘* Sixth.—To use in the batteries the most powerful guns of modern ordnance.” 


It seems, therefore, that our military necessity in this respect 
is money, and with a large surplus in the Treasury and an increas- 
ing revenue, it would seem that now is a suitable time to resume 
work, at least on our most important defences; and it is to be 
hoped that something will be done in that direction during the 
present session of Congress. 
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The fact that we do not know how to build a fort that will re- 
sist the heaviest ordnance that may de, as well as that which has 
been made, is no reason*why we should allow our defences to go 
to ruin. 

It is often stated in the public press and by people who ought 
to know better, that the Navy is all that is needed to defend our 
coasts, and that military defences are no longer needed, or that 
they are “chained monsters,” and would be of no use in case of 
war. If such arguments will secure the appropriations necessary 
to put our Navy in something like a serviceable condition, they 
will do some good; but, as the facts must be kept in view, it 
should be remembered that the Navy would be required ¢o pro- 
tect our commerce on the high seas, and its own yards and docks, 
and that a reliable defence of our vast commercial interests would 
require, in every port, a fleet not only as strong as the enemy 
could bring against it, but so much stronger that there would be 
no doubt as to the result of the conflict. 

In the greatest effort which our Navy has ever put forth— 
viz. : in the last war, it was increased from 7,600 to 51,500 offi- 
cers and men, or about one twentieth part of the strength of our 
land-forces, which at one time numbered about 1,000,000 men; 
and the entire naval loss in killed during the war was only 1,406, 
while the corresponding loss on land was 96,089, or nearly seventy 
times as great. This is simply mentioned to recall the fact, that 
while the “ Army and Navy” are coérdinate elements of our 
national strength, they are far from being equal factors. 

The Navy cannot, therefore, supply the military necessity of 
fortifications. 

IX.—ORDNANCE. 

One of our greatest military necessities at present is a supply 
of heavy guns for arming the forts and batteries along our coast ; 
and as these guns can only be supplied at a very slow rate, even 
under favorable circumstances, it is quite likely that this want 
would not be fully provided for, even if the manufacture of guns 
were begun at once, certainly not if the attempt is made to sup- 
ply only those made of steel, wrought iron, or other expensive 
materials. At $100,000 or $150,000 each, it will be a long time 
before the immense number required can be procured, and it is 
quite probable that we will have to get along with a few of these 
guns of high penetrating power, and depend for the most part 
on the best cast-iron guns we can produce, served with heavy 
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smashing projectiles and grape, to prevent the enemy from 
using unarmored ships, and to protect our torpedoes and their 
operators. 

With regard to small-arms, the case is entirely different. Al- 
though large numbers will be required, they can be made so 
rapidly at our national and private armories, that troops could 
be armed as fast as they could be mustered in and sent to their 
posts. In view of the great improvements that have been made 
in the last few years, it would not be wise to accumulate a very 
large surplus of arms, even if the adopted pattern is the best that 
can now be made, which is not by any means a settled question ; 
but by keeping a moderate supply of arms and a large sup- 
ply of the raw materials for making them on hand, the armories 
can at any future time turn out the very latest and best models 
as fast as they will ever be needed. This plan would also be 
much cheaper, and would avoid the risk of having large depots 
of arms destroyed by accident or design, just when they were 
most needed. 

With private armories that can turn out 6,000 or 8,000 rifles 
a day, there will be no danger of our ever having to buy Belgian 
or Enfield muskets, as we did in 1861. 

X.—DISTRIBUTION OF TROOPS. 


In case of war with a powerful military nation, one of the first 
questions that would come up for prompt action would be how 
to provide for the thousands of troops that would suddenly be 
thrown from all directions into our large cities—New York, for 
example,—without tents, rations, or facilities for cooking; and it 
would appear that in the case of New York the vast system of 
hotels along the beach from Rockaway to Long Branch, with the 
network of railways connecting with them, could be utilized to 
great advantage for that purpose. Instead of allowing the troops 
to land in the city, which would cause great confusion, they could 
be sent direct to the beach, and quartered and fed temporarily in 
the buildings already referred to, which would doubtless be other- 
wise unoccupied at such a time. Here they could be organ- 
ized, drilled, supplied with ammunition, camp equipage, etc., and 
instructed in throwing up batteries and temporary shelter. They 
would be out of the way, and at the same time convenient for 
distribution at short notice, and when brought back to the natu- 
ral line of defence on the high ground south of Brooklyn and on 
Staten Island, and the artillery distributed among the forts and 
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batteries, the troops would have the advantage of knowing all 
the ground in their front, over which an enemy must pass to 
assault their position. 


XI.—GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


1. Modern soldiers, especially our own countrymen, require 
much more baggage than formerly, and unless prevented by rigid 
orders they will load themselves and the wagons down with it. 
No nation on earth provides as well for its soldiers in the field as 
our own. In our last war, besides the almost unlimited resources 
of the regular supply departments, millions of dollars were ex- 
pended by the Sanitary and Christian Commissions in supplying 
comforts and even luxuries to the sick and wounded. 

Soldiers are no longer machines, but have intelligence for in- 
dependent action, and sometimes take matters into their own 
hands, as at Fort Fisher, Mission Ridge, and elsewhere, when the 
orders either required too much or too little, and they had no 
time to watt for further instructions. 

2. It must be kept in view that, in the future, soldiers when 
acting on the offensive will have much greater need for cool, un- 
flinching courage than was required in ancient or even in the com- 
paratively recent campaigns. To face breech-loading rifles that can 
hit a man nearly every time at a thousand yards’ range, if delib- 
erately fired, or that can fire a dozen shots a minute at close range, 
aided by the deadly Gatling, Requa, Nordenfelt, Mitrailleuse, or 
Hotchkiss guns, a single one of which has the death-dealing power 
of a whole company of soldiers, requires the highest order of 
courage. 

3. On the defensive, however, all these weapons are in our 
favor, and it is not:probable that any land attack will ever be 
attempted, except in one of the three following ways: 

(a.) By surprise, either at night or in a dense fog. 

(6.) Under partial cover of trees, irregular ground, or arti- 
ficial protection. 

(c.) In open order, with successive lines and an overwhelming 
force. 

In these forms we must be preparéd to meet any force that 
can be brought against us. 


It is understood and admitted that many of the foregoing 
suggestions will require authority from Congress before they can 
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be acted upon, but if they, or in fact any system of reform is 
deemed worthy of adoption, the Army itself must bring it about. 
No law will ever originate in Congress or in public sentiment 
that will accomplish the desired result, unless Army officers take 
the initiative, and place the military service and its necessities in 
their true light, and show by example and strict, conscientious 
attention to duty, rather than by letters to politicians or to the 
public press, that they desire and will strive to place and keep the 
Service in the highest degree of excellence, mentally and morally, 
as well as physically. When that is done there will be no cause 
for them to apologize for belonging to the Army, and they can 
safely leave it for those in the proper positions of authority to 
recommend, order, or approve such changes as the best interests 
of the Service may require. 

The profession is in itself a noble one, notwithstanding the 
Chinese theory and the detraction of those who believe all need 
for soldiers has passed, and that those now wearing the uniform 
“lag superfluous on the stage.” Time will too soon and too 
surely prove that they are taking a very short and narrow view 
of the situation. 

The man who takes his life in his hand and goes forth to 
battle for his country is certainly acting on the highest plane of 
human endeavor. ‘“ When a man goes into an active campaign,” 
said a distinguished volunteer officer, “he appears just as the 
Lord made him ; but in civil affairs, he can conceal his real nature.” 

Whatever may be the fate of the Army as to increase, reduc- 
tion, or final disbandment, let us all hope that no possible con- 
tingency or complication of affairs will ever again cause sectional 
or political lines to be drawn between any portion of the officers 
and their highest duty to their whole country. When the proper 
authority has finally decided upon war, neither the Army nor 
civilians have any moral right to oppose it on political or any 
other grounds, but all with one accord should accept the senti- 
ment of Decatur: “In her intercourse with foreign nations, may 
she always be in the right, but Our Country, right or wrong.” 

In any event, the duty of the soldier is clear, and his only 
course is to 


‘* Stand by the flag! All doubt and treason scorning, 
Believe, with courage firm and faith sublime, 
That it will float until the Eternal Morning 
Pales in its glory all the lights of Time.” 
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READING SIGNS. 


By Bvt. MAJOR-GEN. JOHN GIBBON, U.S. A., 
COLONEL SEVENTH INFANTRY. 


IN the summer of 1849 the inhabitants of the whole southern 
peninsula of Florida were horrified by several murders, com- 
mitted by the Seminole Indians on Pease Creek, just on the 
southern border of the settled portion. The news spread like 
wildfire amongst the scattered settlers, and they at once began to 
collect their families at central points and place them for pro- 
tection behind stockades. The Indians, alarmed at the rash act 
of a few of the tribe, and knowing what would probably be the 
consequences, fled south, thus leaving a wide band of territory 
between, unoccupied by either white or red men. 

General Twiggs with a considerable force of troops came over 
from New Orleans, and Tampa Bay and vicinity at once assumed 
a warlike appearance. Troops were scattered along the frontier 
to protect the settlements, and everybody was wondering what 
was to be the next step, and whether or not a new Florida war 
was to be inaugurated. Before pushing columns of troops into 
the Indian country it was desirable to open communication with 
the chiefs, Sam Jones and Billy Bowlegs. But the Indians re- 
mained quiet and aloof, and no white man dared show himself on 
the neutral strip which separated the Indians from the white 
settlement. 

The post of Fort Brooke (Tampa Bay) was occupied by two 
companies of the 4th Artillery. At the post was also stationed 
Capt. John C. Casey of the Subsistence Dept. He had gone there 
two years before, afflicted with consumption, and was supposed to 
be in a dying condition. He was one of the most distinguished 
officers of his time, and a number of years before had been 
stationed in Florida, and had then made a close study of the 
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Indians, their language and habits, and had become quite an 
authority in regard to them. He was known tohave unbounded 
influence with the Indians themselves, and for the benefit of 
those interested in the study of “ our Indian question ” it may be 
well to remark that he gained this influence by a very simple 
(though unfortunately an unusual) process. He mever deceived 
them ; never told one of them a lie, and never made a promise 
he did not fulfil, if within his power. If from any change of cir- 
cumstances he was unable to fulfil a promise he had given, he 
always told the Indians of his inability to carry it out, and did 
not leave them to find it out for themselves. By this simple 
means he acquired the confidence of the whole nation, and it was 
only necessary for Capt. Casey to assert a thing, for them to re- 
ceive it with the most childlike faith. He never hesitated to 
trust himself in their hands with the utmost confidence, and 
when his friends protested against his rashness, would laughingly 
reply that he always carried his means of defence with him 
in the shape of a case-knife, and that if any discontented rascal 
in the tribe should attempt to take his life he had the means of 
getting even with him, “ Besides” he would add philosophically, 
“IT have but a short time to live any way, and a few months more 
or less don’t make much difference.’”” The knowledge and in- 
fluence acquired by Capt. Casey were now about tq bear remark- 
able fruit. 

The great question was, how to open communication with 
Billy Bowlegs, and whilst all were waiting and considering how 
it was to be done, a Spaniard named Philipie made his appearance 
at the post, bringing with him what proved to be a very important 
“document.” Ona little piece of stick about eight inches long 
were fastened with deer sinew, perpendicular to the stick, four or 
five white crane feathers, so as to represent a little ‘‘ white flag.” 
On top of the stick was placed the small twisted end of a piece 
of smoking tobacco which was fastened on with a string of 
small white beads. Philipie, who was a fisherman, had a cabin 
some distance down the coast, and gave this account of the flag: 
On hearing of the Pease Creek murders, he became alarmed, and, 
being near the Indian frontier, decided to leave his cabin and 
seek safety at one of the neighboring “keys” (or islands). After 
a day or two he concluded to return and see if any Indians had 
been about his place. He did so, and found this flag sticking up 
on the corner of his cabin. He had no idea what it meant, but 
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jumped to the conclusion that it was of importance, and, getting 
into his boat, brought it to the post. He took it to the com- 
manding officer, who, being himself interested in Indian lore, sent 
for the old negro interpreter Sampson, who could only say that 
it evidently meant peace and a desire for a “talk,” but as to any 
further information, or as to whom it came from, he was entirely 
at sea. It was then taken to Captain Casey, who looked at it 
long and earnestly, and then sent for Sampson. He could only 
repeat that it meant “ peace’”’ and a desire fora “talk.” ‘“ But 
who sent it?” asked Casey. “Idon’t know.” “What is the 
meaning of the tobacco and beads?” “I don’t know.” Sud- 
denly an idea struck Casey, and, turning to Sampson, he said: 
“Sampson, suppose that, when I was down the coast several 
months ago, I had left a present of tobacco and beads for Billy 
Bowlegs, would that have any thing to do with it?” Old Samp- 
son’s face lit up all over, and he said with eagerness: ‘‘ Why, of 
course. Did you do dat, Captain?” and on being assured that 
he had, and that, being disappointed in meeting Billy, as he had 
expected, he had left a package of tobacco and beads with 
“ sign,’ to show where it was hid, he said at once: “ That is 
what it means. He says he has got your presents and wants to 
hab a talk with you.” With this as a starting point, Casey sent 
for Philipie, and closely questioned him in regard to his dis- 
covery of the flag, ‘‘ Did you see any other ‘sign’ about your 
cabin?”’ Casey asked. “Yes,”’ he said, “ I saw some moccasin- 
tracks in the sand.” “And what else?” he eagerly asked. 
“Well, nothing of any importance,’’ he replied, “though the 
Indians appeared to have amused themselves by marking on the 
cabin door with a piece of burnt stick!” Like an eager trout at 
an attractive fly, Casey pounced upon this last piece of informa- 
tion. Philipie evidently thought the Indians had been amusing 
themselves, but Casey knew better; and, after a good deal of 
cross-questioning, he wormed out of Philipie that the charcoal 
marks consisted of a wide circle, with marks on each side of it, 
he thought about II 1O1111I—three before it and four behind 
it. ‘“ What day was this?” asked Casey. Philipie gave him the 
day, and the captain, eagerly seizing his diary, sought out the 
date of fu/l moon. The day Philipie said he found the flag was 
just three days before full moon! The case was now as clear as 
day, and, four days after full moon, the messengers would be at 
the same place to receive his answer ! 
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Taking the little flag in his hand Casey went to Gen. Twiggs, 
and informed him he had received a message from Billy Bowlegs. 
Twiggs was more than surprised, and asked: “ How? when? 
where ?”’ Casey showed him the flag and told its history, 
adding: “If you will give me a vessel and three or four men to 
go eighty miles down the coast to Philipie’s cabin, I will engage 
in three days to bring you a message from Billy. The moon was 
full two days ago.” Twiggs demurred about sending so small a 
party to so dangerous a point. Casey assured him there was no 
danger, and that he felt as sure of meeting peace messengers at 
Philipie’s cabin as if his own mother had written him a letter to 
say she would be there to meet him, and finally Twiggs con- 
sented to give him what he asked. 

Hearing rumors of the intended expedition, I eagerly sought 
Capt. Casey and asked permission to accompany him. The re- 
quest was readily granted, and that afternoon, we, with two 
or three soldiers, Philipie, and Sampson, were gayly running 
down Tampa Bay in a small sailing vessel, having been assured by 
some of the doubting Thomases that we would never return, and 
that Casey’s confidence in the Indians was carrying us rashly 
into danger. I had the most implicit confidence in Capt. Casey’s 
sound judgment and intimate knowledge of the Indian character, 
—a confidence destined to be rudely shaken in the next forty- 
eight hours; but for the present every thing bore the brightest of 
hues, and as we sailed down the bay, Casey repeated to me the 
history of the flag, and told me with what confidence he knew 
that four days after full moon we should find Billy’s messengers 
at Philipie’s cabin. A fair wind favored us, and the next after- 
noon we cast anchor opposite the cabin, but well off the shore. 
We were a day before the time, and for once Casey showed him- 
self restless and anxious, and was evidently thinking: “I have 
been so confident, suppose my prediction should fail!” We 
could see no sign of a living thing on shore, and as time hung 
heavily on our hands Casey, toward sundown, proposed we 
should take the small boat, go to one of the keys on the opposite 
side of the bay, and try to get adeer. Taking the boat’s crew 
and Philipie with us, and leaving Sampson on the schooner, we 
rowed across the bay and landed. With our guns, Philipie and 
I started to hunt. Casey, who could not walk far, remained in 
the vicinity of the boat. 

I had separated from Thilipie and had been gone about an 
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hour when I was suddenly startled at hearing a shot in the dis- 
tance, followed by a yell. Another and then another followed, 
and I realized the fact that the shots and yells were in the direc- 
tion of the boat. My first thought was that Captain Casey had 
been taken with hemorrhage of the lungs, and was signal- 
ing us to return, but the rapidly repeated shots and yells filled 
me with the greatest alarm, and turning back I hurried toward 
the boat. On the shore of the island I met Phllipie, who was 
quite as much excited as I was, and could suggest no explanation 
of the alarm. Together we hurried our steps along the shore, 
and finally reached the place where we had left the boat. /¢ was 
gone! Hurrying forward we turned the point of the island and 
reached a place where we could indistinctly make out through 
the gathering darkness the mast of our vessel as she lay at an- 
chor across the flat and a mile away. 

My experience is that most men are a good deal more scared 
by imaginary fears of danger than by real ones, probably because 
most men are constituted like most other animals, especially razs, 
and will fight well when cornered / 

At all events I was now thoroughly alarmed, and the worst of 
it was that I could derive no consolation from my companion. He 
was even more frightened than I was, for he knew the danger, or 
what amounts to the same thing, ‘hought he did. In answer to 
some tremulous suggestion of mine he broke out with: ‘‘ Captain 
Casey has too much confidence—too much confidence. He go 
ashore to meet those Indians, they kill him and then come round 
here and kill us.”’ I glanced over my shoulder to see what chance 
there was of a retreat, and found we were standing in front of a 
thick tangled mass of mangrove bushes. In front was a channel, 
through which the tide was running in like a mill-race, and 
beyond a wide shallow flat extended across to where our vessel 
lay at anchor. ‘‘ How wide is this channel?” I asked. “ A hun- 
dred yards,” he replied. “How deep?” “ Two, three fathoms, 
and filled with sharks !"" We were in a “corner,” and I really 
think I began to grow brave. And now in the darkness we stood 
and trembled and listened, and I know my mind was taken up 
with thinking: ‘ Suppose those Indians have killed the Captain, 
as Philipie says, what chance is there for us to escape with no 
food, no drink, and no boat to get away, whilst the Indians 
have our boat to get at us?” and with this was mingled a feel- 
ing of bitterness that after all the croakers were right and the 
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Captain’s rash faith in the Indians had sacrificed his life and 
perhaps ours. 

It was now so dark that eyes were of little use, but our ears 
were intently bent to catch the slightest sound, and after a while 
they caught the sound of row-locks. The stroke seemed regu- 
lar. Surely Indians could not row that way, and just as surely 
the sound was coming toward us. We strained our eyes in 
breathless silence and soon distinguished the welcome sound of 
our men’s voices. We hailed the boat and were soon aboard, and 
as we turned our bow toward the vessel all our fears vanished as 
we were told that Sampson had made the alarm, and Casey know- 
ing what it meant and anxious to see the Indians had decided to 
take the boat and return to the vessel. 

A few minutes’ row put us aboard, where the Captain related to 
me with evident satisfaction that he had had an interview with 
three messengers from Billy Bowlegs, who informed him that he 
had correctly interpreted the meaning of their flag of truce. 

Our freshly broiled mutton tasted sweet that night, as did the 
sound sleep which followed, and the next morning I went ashore 
with the captain and shook hands with the three dusky messen- 
gers of peace. Their message from Billy was, of course, a verbal 
one, and to the effect that he was sorry for what his bad men had 
done, and wanted Captain Casey to meet him at Charlotte 
Harbor at some early day and have a talk over the trouble. 
The captain explained that now General Twiggs was in com- 
mand in Florida, and that the Indians had, perhaps, better 
arrange to meet him. But to this the messengers rather 
demurred, saying the chiefs wanted to see the captain first and 
talk over their troubles with him. When we were through with 
the general talk, Captain Casey addressed the messengers some- 
what to this effect: ‘On account of the murders committed 
by some bad men in the tribe, both whites and Indians are 
troubled, and both seem to be preparing for war. The whites and 
Indians had both fled back from the frontier, and all were sus- 
picious and distrustful. Now he wanted the Indians to still have 
confidence in him and his good intentions toward them, and to 
show the whites that they had, he wanted one of their number 
to get on board of his boat and go with him to Fort Brooke, see 
General Twiggs, and take back to Billy Bowlegs any message he 
might have to send.” One of the number, a tall, fine-looking 
sub-chief who was in charge of the party, at once stepped forward 
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and said “I will go with you.”” We were soon aboard the vessel 
and with high hearts set sail for Tampa Bay. The next day we 
landed at the Fort Brooke dock, and as we walked up to General 
Twiggs’ quarters accompanied by our messenger, Fuss-eh-na-hah 
(the croakers called him Fuss-any-how), the news soon spread 
that Captain Casey had returned and a /ive Seminole with him. 
In a few days he started back to the Indian country with his 
message to Billy Bowlegs. 

Captain Casey’s success was so complete that all his friends 
were much elated, and for a week scarcely any thing else was 
talked about in the garrison and neighboring town of Tampa. 

Filled with enthusiasm for him, and for the important results 
which he had brought about, I wrote out a detailed account of 
the matter and sent it to a New Orleans paper for publication, 
not, however, mentioning my own name. This act on my part 
was the occasion of an amusing incident, and but for my care in 
keeping the matter secret might have resulted in giving me some 
trouble. Fuss-eh-na-hah carried back to Billy Bowlegs a mes- 
sage that Capt. Casey would meet him at Charlotte Harbor on a 
certain day, and after the Indian left the port, General Twiggs 
decided that he, too, would go to the meeting. In speaking of 
the proposed council, I stated that “Capt. Casey would meet 
Billy at Charlotte Harbor, and perhaps Gen. Twiggs would go 
with him!” a remark which would lead any one to suppose that 
the writer attached much less importance to Gen. Twiggs’ 
presence than to Capt. Casey’s, which, indeed, was the fact. 
When the time came the party proceeded to Charlotte Harbor 
in a steamer, and I again succeeded in accompanying the captain. 
The meeting with Billy and the other chiefs took place, and we 
then returned to Fort Brooke. On the way up I happened to be 
in the cabin when General Twiggs was giving some instructions 
to his Adjt.-General, Major W. W. Mackall. “I want a com- 
pany,” he said, “to go up and build a bridge at the Alafia; where 
can I get one?” “ By the way, Major Mackall, who is the army 
correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune?” Major Mackall 
replied that he believed Captain R sometimes wrote for that 


paper. “Ah,” said Twiggs, “I see in his last letter he says that 
‘ Captain Casey is going to meet the Indians at Charlotte Harbor, 
and [with emphasis] that perhaps General TWIGGS will go with 
him /’ (and with still more emphasis :] ‘ General Twiggs will per- 
haps go with Captain Casey —-——!!’”’ I started, for the phrase 
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seemed strangely familiar tome. Was it in my letter, and had that 
letter reached Fort Brooke before we left there? I had notseen it, 
and yet I felt very sure I had made use of that very expression. 
Twiggs was rather noted for paying off those he did not like with 
official orders, and whilst I was speculating as to possible conse- 
quences to myself should the author of the letter be discovered, 
I heard Twiggs say: “Send Captain R to build that bridge 
at the Alafia, will give him something to write about,” and almost 
immediately added : “ Publish an order directing Lieutenant G. 
to report to Captain Casey for duty in the Indian Department.” 
I breathed again, but still felt very uneasy, and the first thing I 
did on reaching my quarters was to hunt up my letter to the 
Picayune, and there, sure enough, was the unfortunate statement 
which sent Captain R to build the Alafia bridge! The duty 
assigned me was a very pieasant one, and it was a long time 
before I recovered from the feeling that I had received a reward 
under false pretences, and that poor Captain R was made to 
suffer for a crime (?) he had not committed. 

Captain Casey died at Fort Brooke, December 25, 1856, and 
on the same vessel which carried his remains to New Orleans, 
Billy Bowlegs and the remnant of his tribe left Florida for their 
new home west of Arkansas, and they feelingly spoke of their 
dead friend as the truest and best white man they had ever 
known. 

The little flag which played such an important part thirty-five 
years ago in opening communication with the Florida Indians, is 
now, or was a few years ago, carefully preserved in the hands of 
a relative in Brooklyn, and if it can be obtained would be an in- 
teresting relic for the Museum of the Military Service Institution. 
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ITURBIDE AND MAXIMILIAN. 


. By CAPTAIN REUBEN M. POTTER, 


UniTep STATES ARMY. 


IN attempting this historical sketch, I must apologize for 
touching on certain points of narrative already related by me in 
** Mina and his Three Hundred”; but, as the slight repetition 
is needful to the clearness of this article in itself, I deem it bet- 
ter to add a few paragraphs to the matter, than to ask the reader 
to turn back to earlier numbers of the JOURNAL. On one 
more point I must crave the reader’s indulgence,—for plagiarism 
from a former essay of my own. A small part of what is here 
related is taken literally or in substance from a lecture on Mex- 
ico, which I delivered at San Antonio, Texas, in 1860, and which 
afterward appeared in print, but so obscurely, that it is not 
likely to have been preserved by any reader of this JOURNAL. 
Self-robbery, if owned up, may be excused. 

The captivity and dethronement of Carlos IV. of Spain by 
Napoleon in 1808, to make room for the intrusive king, Joseph 
Bonaparte, left Spain without a sovereign whom her people 
could recognize, and broke the charm of divine right which had 
heretofore bound the discontented colonies to an oppressive 
mother country. The Viceroy of Mexico no longer shared the 
unction of an anointed head towering above his own, and it was 
impossible for him to reign much longer in peace. Rebellion 
immediately began to brew, and in 1810 it broke out in Mex- 
ico by the uprising of Padre Hidalgo, at the head of an immense 
but half-armed rabble, consisting mostly of men of aboriginal 
race, whose blood the leader shared. 

While the conspiracy which led to this was in progress, di- 
verse bases of revolt were discussed by different groups of plot- 
ters. Mexico then contained about eight millions of inhabitants, 
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not counting the Europeans, who numbered between one and 
two hundred thousand. Of the native population, perhaps a 
million and a half were of pure Spanish, and two and a half of 
pure aboriginal, blood, the rest being of all degrees of mixture. 
There was one party of conspirators who wished to secure the 
leading of the revolt to the native white population, which should 
control and make use of the inferior races as auxiliaries. This 
control could have been effected, for all who had any Spanish 
blood in their veins aspired to rank nearly or quite as high as 
the pure whites; and this ambition would have led most of the 
mixed population to fraternize upwardly, while they used their 
influence downward to control and use the caste below them. 
The mixed race would thus have formed a bond between the 
highest and lowest native caste, white and red, sharing, as they 
did, the blood of both. 

Among the minor leaders of the party here referred to was a 
native youth of pure Spanish descent, born in Valladolid, and 
named Augustin Iturbide, then a lieutenant in the Royal Army, 
of which more than half consisted of native regiments. These 
corps were commanded by Spanish field-officers, the subalterns 
being mostly native whites, and the ranks being filled by men of 
mixed or Indian blood. 

Had the native white race been the leading element in 
the revolt, those regiments could have been brought over 
by the native subalterns. But the most ardent and nu- 
merous of the leaders of the plot were priests and civilians, in 
whom Indian blood and sympathies predominated,—men of the 
Red Republican type, who wished to appeal to the ferocious 
passions of the rabble. Hidalgo, though possessed of many 
noble traits, had much of the Indian instinct. His war-cry was 
not “Liberty or Death,” but “ Death to the Spaniards.” He 
and his radicals prevailed in the plot, and Iturbide and many other 
Spanish Mexicans withdrew in disgust, for they knew that an 
upheaval of the sub-strata, if successful, would endanger society 
in mass. This was probably the main cause of Iturbide’s with- 
drawal, as he himself affirmed, though the radical leaders asserted 
that his disgust arose from their rejection of the extravagant 
claims he made to military rank in the enterprise as the price of 
his taking part init. Each of the motives probably had its share 
of weight. 

Iturbide’s disgust and disappointment may have sharpened a 
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temper in which the feelings of humanity had little mastery ; for, 
in the savage contest which ensued, no European officer showed 
a fiercer zeal for crushing the rebellion in which he had sought to 
join, and no one was more unsparing toward captured rebels. 
No native officer of the king acquired equal distinction, and no 
royalist of any nativity showed equal skill and energy. He was 
soon promoted, and in a short time attained to the rank of colo- 
nel, a degree of luck which rarely fell to the lot of a native. 
With that rank he was entrusted with several independent com- 
mands, and justified the trust by success. 

Hidalgo, after a brief and unskilful but murderous career, 
was totally defeated by a far inferior force, and the savage and 
half-armed mob which he led was mostly dispersed. With the 
remnant of it he attempted to make his way through the western 
provinces to the United States, but, when approaching the Rio 
Grande, he was betrayed into the hands of the enemy, and was 
captured and executed. 

His successor, Morclos, also a priest, was his superior in almost 
every respect. He made great and partially successful efforts 
to infuse discipline and the rules of civilized warfare among his 
followers, and considering his lack of training and experience, 
showed great military ability. Fora time he accomplished more 
at the head of a few thousands than his predecessor did as the 
leader of myriads. But numbers and resources were too much 
against him for long success. He was at length defeated, was 
soon after captured, and shared the fate of Hidalgo. 

Iturbide was mainly instrumental in accomplishing the defeat 
of Morclos just referred to, which occurred near Valladolid on 
the 23d of December, 1813. Late in the day, when the contest 
was culminating, a strong Insurgent reinforcement, under Ortis el 
Pachon, approached the left of Morclos, and its junction with 
him would probably have turned the tide of battle in his favor. 
Iturbide, who with a detachment of 200 horse and 300 foot formed 
a part of the Royalist force, advanced to prevent the junction, 
and took a position between the main body of Morclos and the 
approaching reinforcement, where he drew upon himself the fire 
of both; but so soon as he had drawn the two bodies sufficiently 
near for their bullets to tell upon each other, he fell silently back 
under cover of the smoke, and left each body of the Insurgents 
firing on its friends. Those irregular forces had not adopted 
such a system of signals as might have brought about a timely 
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discovery of the mistake. The smoke was soon followed by 
darkness, and the fraternal slaughter continued into the night 
before the error was found out. Thus the Insurgents accom- 
plished their own defeat. This manceuvre, which Iturbide 
claimed to be of his own inception, has rarely been equalled 
in adroitness. 

I have heard of many instances in which Iturbide showed suc- 
cessful audacity and a quick perception and prompt seizure of 
advantage. Not long after the battle of Valladolid he gave 
another blow to the fortunes of Morclos by the capture of his 
second in command, General Matamoros, which was done by a 
surprise accomplished by a march of unequalled rapidity. This 
was effected by a continuous pressing of all the horses within 
reach on his route, thus keeping up a constant relay. 

The successors of Morclos were unable to uphold the sinking 
cause in spite of the new life briefly infused into it by the arrival 
of “Mina and his Three Hundred.” After the death of that 
hero the flame of insurrection flickered and went out, and only 
its embers retained faint heat among the niountains of the far 
west. In that highland range, Guerrero, the last of the great 
Insurgent chiefs still in arms, and Bradburn, the last officer of 
Mina still in the field, continued to skulk and occasionally to skir- 
mish, by way of fighting off starvation. But, while these embers 
were smouldering, a great but silent change was making its way 
among the Royalist population of Mexico, and in the native 
portion of the Royal Army. Large numbers of late Insurgents, 
who had accepted the amnesty, had been enrolled in those native 
regiments; their conversation gradually told upon their new 
comrades, till both began to inquire why they had for years been 
slaying each other for the benefit of the Spaniards. Any new 
shaking of the elements, from within or without, would be sure 
to give action to the new feelings prevailing. It did so; and, 
this time, it put the right element into ascendancy. 

In 1820, a revolution in Spain restored the constitution of 
1812, and made Spain once more a limited monarchy. Some of 
the rankest Royalists of Mexico, European and native, among 
them some of the highest dignitaries of the Church, with the 
Viceroy Apodaca at their head, conspired for a counter move, 
ment to give Absolutism a home in the New World. The first 
idea was to transfer Ferdinand’s seat of sovereignty to Mexico, 
as that of the king of Portugal had been moved to Brazil. This 
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party was soon increased by the accession of many influential 
natives, who, among themselves, modified the object of the plot, 
though they seemed at first to favor the entire views of the 
original leaders, while they really wished to discard Ferdinand, 
though they desired an independent monarchy,—either limited 
or absolute, according to their different opinions,—and the weight 
of numbers tended to separation from Spain, with an offer of the 
throne of Mexico to a brother of Ferdinand VII. The native 
white race and the native portion of the Royal Army were to be 
the main elements of the movement, and a native officer of repu- 
tation had to be chosen as the military chief of the new revolution. 
Every eye in the conspiracy was now turned to Colonel Augustin 
Iturbide. «His nativity, his pure Spanish blood, and all his quali- 
ties, as thus far developed, seemed to place him above all other 
candidates. The general belief was that he had shown more 
ability in the field than any other officer on either side, except 
Mina, who was now out of the way of competition. The lead- 
ership was therefore offered to Iturbide, and, I need hardly add, 
it was accepted. It was easy to put him into the requisite place, 
for the head of the plot, Viceroy Apodaca, was also the head 
of the Colonial Government. 

Iturbide had been for about three years relieved from duty 
in consequence of charges of rapacity and corruption, which were 
probably well founded, but were never brought home to him. It 
was toward the close of 1820 that he was recalled to active duty 
by the Viceroy, who placed under his command a detachment 
of about’800 men on the western coast. 

The Royal forces in Mexico at this time consisted of eleven 
Spanish and twenty-four native regiments. Of the latter seven 
were veteran, and seventeen provincial, or conscripts of short 
term. Iturbide knew how much the temper of the native troops 
had changed during the last few years of comparative peace, and 
saw that it would not be difficult to bring them over to a new 
uprising for independence. 

After some movements in the section of the Pacific, and some 
skirmishes with the Insurgents who still feebly upheld the Re- 
publican cause in that quarter, Iturbide on the 24th of February, 
1821, published his political project called the plan of Iguala, 
from the town where he then had his headquarters. Some of its 
features were doubtless of his own inception, and quite different 
from what Apodaca and the Spanish residents of the capital ex- 
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pected. It was entitled by Iturbide the pledge of the Three Guar- 
anties—Independence, Religion, and Union. The first pledge 
called for the erection of Mexico into a separate limited monarchy, 
under Ferdinand, if he would accept the crown, or under one of 
his two brothers Carlos or Francisco, if he should refuse. The 
second pledge guaranteed the continued establishment and ex- 
clusive toleration of the Roman Catholic Church. The third 
designation, Union, referred to the union created by equality, 
which it demanded for natives and Europeans in all social and 
political rights, while it assured to the Spaniards safety of person 
and property, and of office tenure to such of them as were in 
public service. Some of the minor provisions of the document 
embodied sound political views. 

This project, which was hateful to the Spaniards, did not at 
first awaken among natives the general enthusiasm which Iturbide 
and his friends expected. His situation was then critical, and 
had his enemies been united and prompt in action, he would 
probably have been crushed. Some of his men deserted, though 
they had sworn fealty to the plan. Some of its provisions, such 
as equality of races and limitation of royal authority, conflicted 
with the design under which Apodaca had put Iturbide into the 
movement, and the former concentrated a force to suppress it; 
but from some cause he hesitated so long, that the Spanish resi- 
dents of the capital, ultra Royalists, rose against the Viceroy, 
and deposed him, and put an artillery officer named Novela into 
his place. Apodaca’s hesitation was doubtless that of a blunder- 
ing magician who is frightened at the fiend he has conjured up. 
The irregularity of Novela’s situation, however, prevented a 
general recognition of his authority, and the schism thus created 
was fortunate for Iturbide. 

He moved from Iguala, and seized, as a forced loan, a convoy 
of a million of dollars, then on its way to Acapulco, and belong- 
ing to the Manilla Company. He then marched to the Bajio, as 
a central position, and the country, at once, began to rise to his 
support. In this movement he styled himself the Chief of the 
Three Guaranties, ignoring all other titles till after he reached 
the metropolis. So soon as the fact was realized that he struck 
for independence, the survivors of the first insurrection flocked 
to his standard in crowds. Most of them had despaired of the 
success of the Republican cause, and they now welcomed that of 
independence under any form. These were followed by squads, 
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detachments, aud entire corps of the native Royalist troops. 
Even the scattered native recruits in Spanish regiments deserted 
to him. The native clergy took part with him as warmly as the 
laity, and remote districts sent in their adhesion to his cause. 
Before the end of July the whole country, with the exception of 
the Island Fortress in front of Vera Cruz, and the city of Mexico, 
in which latter Novela had shut himself up with all the European 
troops, recognized his authority. This was all accomplished 
without more than one hard-fought action, and that, in which 
Iturbide did not participate, was between forces of moderate 
size; the Mexicans being commanded by Bustamente. 

The first Insurgent officer, still in arms, who joined Iturbide, 
was Colonel Bradburn, who, so soon as he learned the aim of 
Iturbide, saw in it the only chance for the independence of 
Mexico, and placed himself under the new leader's command 
before the latter left Iguala. Guerrero, a man of unmixed Indian 
blood and instincts, who was then Bradburn’s commanding 
general, hated Iturbide, whom he viewed as a Spaniard at heart, 
stained with the blood of patriots, and he consequently de- 
nounced Bradburn as a deserter, and set a price upon his head. 
But the old Insurgents rapidly followed Bradburn’s steps, among 
them Victoria and Bravo, and the current became too strong 
for even Guerrero to resist. Finding his own men about to de- 
sert him, he, too, sullenly gave in his adhesion to the victor. He 
then took back all he had proclaimed against Bradburn, and 
continued his warm friend as long as he lived. In revolutionary 
times it is often hard to say what does or does not constitute 
desertion or treason, and the matter has to be decided by the 
oracle of luck. As difficult is it to foresee, in revolutionary 
countries, what amount of success secures an aspirant from being 
punished for his good fortune, as the end of Guerrero’s career 
proved. He afterward became President of Mexico, and was 
shot to make room for his Vice-President, Bustamente. 

Before Iturbide reached the metropolis, which he was march- 
ing to invest, he was informed of the arrival, at Vera Cruz, from 
Spain, of a new Viceroy, named Odonaju, a Spaniard of remote 
Irish extraction ; and as this dignitary could not move beyond 
the Island Fortress of that port, Iturbide named Cordova as a 
place of meeting, and hastened thither to hold a conference. 
They met at that town, which is not far from the coast, and 
Iturbide proposed to the Viceroy the adoption by treaty of the 
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plan of Iguala, as the only means of saving the lives and property 
of the Spanish residents, and of fixing the crown of Mexico on 
the House of Bourbon. Odonaju was too powerless to insist on 
any other terms, and complied with the proposal, in the name of 
the king, requiring the capital to be given up to Iturbide. 
This treaty of Cordova was signed on the 24th of August, and 
the city of Mexico was entered peacefully and in triumph by 
Iturbide on the 27th of September. Novela and the Spanish 
troops were allowed to embark for Havana, the expense of trans- 
portation being paid by the Revolutionary Government. 

The extent, thoroughness, and rapidity of this revolution is 
equalled only by the brevity and ineffectiveness of the subse- 
quent career of him who wrought it. 

A provisional Junta was soon assembled at the city of Mexico 
for the direction of public affairs, and measures were taken for 
the assembling of a Congress to prescribe the bounds of royal 
authority. The Junta appointed a Regency of five persons of 
whom Iturbide was President. He was at the same time created 
Generalissimo and Lord High Admiral, with a yearly salary of 
$120,000. 

The treaty of Cordova, as Iturbide had no doubt foreseen, 
was repudiated by the Spanish Cortes and nation; and Ferdi- 
nand and his brothers would not have been Bourbons had they 
listened to it without anathema. 

When this information arrived, the Mexican Congress, then 
in session, was divided into three parties, namely: the Bour- 
bonists, who were in favor of a constitutional monarchy under a 
Spanish prince; the Republicans, composed mostly of old In- 
surgents ; and the Iturbidists, who wished to place the new 
Liberator on the throne. The first-named party ceased to exist 
when it was known that the Spanish Cortes had on the 13th of 
February, 1822, repudiated the treaty of Cordova; and the mem- 
bers of that party, by a fair and judicious course, might have 
been added to the third, and have formed a majority strong 
enough to sustain the claims of Iturbide. This was the time for 
him, by an open and manly course, to have secured the crown 
for himself and his posterity, with durable tranquillity to the 
country. Instead of resorting to a pronunciamiento by a local 
rabble, he ought to have appealed to the country at large by 
offering for acceptance the outline of a constitution of limited 
monarchy, neither too strong nor too weak for its wants, with a 
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suitable plan of representation for legislative power, and govern- 
ment through a ministry dependent on the legislative body. He 
might truthfully have urged his countrymen to accept this as 
being for them the only practicable form of government,—the 
only one which could secure liberty without danger of anarchy ; 
and he might justly have claimed the crown for himself as Libera- 
tor, now that it was refused by the House of Bourbon. He might 
also without arrogance, if he could have done it sincerely, have 
made the acceptance of this proposition the condition of his con- 
tinuance in public life. His popularity had then hardly begun 
to wane, and there was still a strong and wide sense of the neces- 
sity of keeping him at the head of national affairs ; and had this 
appeal been submitted to the people at large, we cannot doubt 
that both constitution and sovereign would have been accepted 
by an overwhelming vote. However distasteful it might have 
been to many Republicans, neither their number nor their dispo- 
sition at that time would have been likely to create disturbance. 
Instead of this appeal to the people, however, Iturbide went 
into a course of bickering and low intrigue with the Congress, and 
showed a want of tact in every thing which bore on the people’s 
rights and the necessity of preserving their good-will. He 
opposed a reduction of the Regular Army, then larger than was 
needed by the country, or, for any honest purposes, by himself; 
but the measure was carried in spite of his opposition. He then 
resorted to the trick of creating a sham proclamation of his 
sovereignty by a mob of Lazaroni, led by a group of Army 
sergeants. This crowd,in which I think no commissioned officer 
or respectable civilian was found, assembled in front of Iturbide’s 
quarters on the night of May 18th, and by their shouts, accom- 
panied by the firing of guns, proclaimed him Emperor of Mexico, 
under the title of Augustin the First. This demonstration was 
kept up through the night; and the next day Iturbide went 
through with the stale farce of submitting reluctantly to the 
popular will, which, as he assumed, the voice of a city mob had 
fairly represented. On the day following he laid the matter be- 
fore Congress, after filling the galleries with armed partisans of 
his own. This second farce ended as he desired. The Congress 
submitted to a step which it had no power to resist, and the 
measure was soon ratified by the provinces. 
If Iturbide took Napoleon for a model, he erred in some 
points where imitation was unsuitable. Napoleon when he aspired 
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to sovereignty took the title of emperor because that of king had 
become hateful to France, being identified with generations of 
abuse and oppression; but when Iturbide planted a throne the 
name of king was still a tower of strength with the majority 
of his subjects, who hated Ferdinand, not royalty, while the 
most ignorant of them probably did not know what was meant by 
the wordemperor. Yet, with all his blunders, the crown, obtained 
even in the irregular way before related, might have been pre- 
served had Iturbide possessed the selfish sagacity his position de- 
manded ; but the ability he had shown at the head of a regiment 
seemed to desert him onathrone. He demanded prerogatives 
inconsistent with all balance of power and popular rights; and 
when his claim was firmly resisted by the Congress, he followed the 
example of Charles I. by arresting fourteen of its members, and 
soon after, taking Cromwell for his model, he dissolved that body 
and shut up the building in which it was wont toassemble. This 
occurred on the 30th of October, 1822. He immediately replaced 
the legislative body with a Junta appointed by himself; but it 
acquired no influence, nor originated any thing of importance. 

Iturbide’s popularity was now gone. The old Insurgent leaders 
of rank had deserted him, or been driven from the capital, and 
their influence was turned against him. Before the end of 
November, an insurrection broke out in the northern provinces, 
led by Gen. Garza; but it was soon suppressed by the Imperial 
troops, though the leader escaped. At the close of 1822, a young 
general named Santa Ana, a name which has since become famous 
or infamous, who was then in command at Vera Cruz, raised 
the standard of revolt, on the ground that the Emperor had 
broken his coronation oath by subverting the legislative body, 
and he demanded that it should be reinstated. Iturbide sent 
General Eschavaria with a strong force to invest Vera Cruz; but 
Santa Ana in the meantime had been joined by the old Insur- 
gent chief, General Victoria, to whom he had the sagacity to turn 
over the chief command. The name of Victoria at once made the 
rising effective ; and Eschavaria, after a few skirmishes near the 
coast, finding that the feeling of the country had turned against 
the Emperor, resolved to be guided by the popular voice, and 
joined his forces to those of Victoria and Santa Ana. 

On the Ist of February, 1823, a proclamation, entitled the Act 
of Casa Mata, was issued by those officers who, for themselves 
and their men, demanded, in the name of the country, the 
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re-establishment of the Congress, and pledged themselves to up- 
hold it. The dissemination of this document led to a general 
revolt, and the act was adopted by all the provinces and most of 
the military commanders. Iturbide seemed paralyzed by the 
storm he had raised, and gave up all thought of resistance. On 
the 19th of March he abdicated his crown; and the Congress, 
which had then assembled, without admitting his right to reign or 
resign, passed a decree, requiring him to leave the country, with 
his family, and assigning to him a yearly income of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. The duration of his reign was ten months. 
His revolutionary career, from the date of the plan of Iguala till 
his abdication, was two years and twenty-three days. His life 
lasted a year and four months after his abdication. 

He went to Europe shortly after his abdication. The decree 
which required his departure forbade his return; but about a 
year after his exile began, he ventured to give out publicly an 
intimation that he believed his country needed his presence, and 
offered it his service. Mexico about that time had adopted a 
Federal Constitution, and its first Congress passed a decree for- 
bidding the return of the ex-emperor under pain of death. Not- 
withstanding this, he took the risk of going back, and landed at 
Soto la Marina early in July, 1824, being disguised as the servant 
of a gentleman, by whom he was accompanied. The two at 
once started for the interior, but had not gone far before the sup- 
posed servant was recognized and arrested. He was taken to 
the town of Victoria, where the Legislature of the State of Tam- 
aulipas was in session. 

That body, as the friends of Iturbide assert, was fearfully 
exercised at finding itself in possession of an elephant, and de- 
bated all night whether it would be most profitable to legally 
slay or loyally salute the man who had worn a crown; but the 
former course was finally considered safest. This may be a 
rather illiberal version of the sentiments of that assemblage. Its 
members would naturally feel great repugnance to the task of 
putting to death a man who had rendered so vast a service to 
their country, and the aim of their debate, probably, was to find 
out a way to exercise mercy without a breach of manifest duty. 
To exercise it would probably involve the country in a civil war, 
for Iturbide had numerous partisans in the interior. Whatever 
the feelings or the motives of those men, the stern decree of the 
Congress was enforced, and Augustin Iturbide was shot at Vic- 
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toria on the 19th of July of said year. He was then forty 
years of age. 

This closing scene and its circumstances bear a close resem- 
blance to those of Joachim Murat—who, like him, was more dis- 
tinguished as a fine soldier than as an able sovereign. The 
Mexican, like the Frenchman, met his fate with the firmness 
befitting his former career. 

The tragic exit of Iturbide awakens sad reflections, not un- 
mixed with sympathy ; for, with all his faults, it was through him 
that the independence of Mexico was wrought, and we must 
regret that the people he liberated could not find a safe way of 
sparing his life. 

The singularity of the revolution wrought by Iturbide, and 
of his rise and fall, are well worthy of note. A movement which, 
in its beginning, aimed at giving in a colony an asylum to the 
despotism subverted in the mother country, a home with abso- 
lute rule to a royal traitor, ended in a liberation of the colony 
from him and from the parent state, which liberation was wrought 
mainly by men who had heretofore fought against it, led by one 
of its bitterest opponents. That liberation developed a new in- 
dependent monarchy, under a native prince, with, at first, a fair 
prospect of continuance on a liberal plan, but speedily gave way 
to a republic of illiberal practice, a republic which signalized 
its early steps by the execution of its liberator. There is a 
destiny that “shapes our ends”’ often with little regard for the 
cunningest plans of those who seek to frame for the future. 

Victor Emanuel made himself great by becoming what he was 
not born to,—a man of the people. Iturbide failed, because he 
refused that mission, though born to it. Had his dynasty taken 
root, and inherited as much hard sense as the House of Bri- 
ganza, Mexico might have been at this day as peaceful and pros- 
perous as Brazil has been during the last fifty years, during which 
disguised despotism and anarchy have so much alternated in the 
former country. 

Iturbide, in the field, with a small force, and in a subordinate 
position, had done wonders; but he then filled up the bounds of 
efficiency for which nature had fitted him ; and his history shows 
how hard it is to judge of what a man can do ona wide stage, 
from what he has done ona narrow one. I have already re- 
ferred to his deficiency of tact, which is often more efficacious than 
talent. He assumed the tone and pretension of one born to 
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empire,—of one whom a dynasty has made, instead of the 
maker of adynasty. He had none of the arts by which usurpa- 
tion can conciliate new subjects. When blunders, arising as much 
from lack of heart as of head, provoked rebellion, the energy he 
had once exhibited seemed to desert him, and he fell almost 
without resistance. Bradburn, who was a strong adherent to 
Iturbide, told me, that, according to information which he be- 
lieved to be true, Iturbide was about to take the field against 
revolt, contrary to the advice of his cabinet, but, at the last 
moment, and when his foot was in the stirrup, he yielded to their 
dissuasion. The story has signs of exaggeration, and may not be 
literally true, but if so, I think it is a fiction representing the 
truth, and its inventors must have known that Iturbide had be- 
come dizzy and weak from sudden elevation. If the incident 
has a qualified amount of fact, it indicates that his council saw 
that his fall was impending, and wished to let him go down with 
as little bloodshed as possible. 

Mr. Ward, in his book on Mexico, surmises that Iturbide’s 
failure to take the field against rebellion was due to a belief that 
it would be safer and more patriotic to yield for the present to 
the storm, and await reaction against the anarchy likely to follow 
successful revolt. But this kind of benevolent caution is little 
in harmony with the traits he had exhibited in his early career. 
It could not have been from pusillanimity in the ordinary sense 
of the word; and I have met with no surmise that any physical 
cause affected his brain. As already intimated, I believe his 
failure after success was owing to his having risen to a position 
higher than he was fitted by nature to fill. In common life we 
often meet with persons, who, though very efficient in subordi- 
nate positions, show a sharp line of demarcation between what 
they can and what they can not do. A shipmaster once told me 
that some of the best mates he had ever known totally failed as 
captains. Of this character was the mind of Iturbide. He had 
been bred to obey the Superior Power which could take his life, 
and to enforce the obedience or take the lives of those below 
him; but when the Earthly Power above him was removed, 
neither conscience nor genius took its place; nor was it in him 
to win obedience when he could not enforce it. The steps of an 
energetic subordinate constituted his natural pace. A strong 
wader unable to swim may withstand the roughest surge, so long 
as wading is possible, but is liable to lose strength as well as 
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presence of mind when his feet no longer touch bottom. The 
success of Iturbide under the plan of Iguala, up to the time when 
he became the head of the government, does not conflict with 
my assumption, though he had then stepped beyond fordable 
depth. Events in which he had no agency had prepared a state 
of affairs and of feeling which rendered failure as unlikely, then, 
as final success would be, in his case, under the difficulties which 
followed the first flow of luck. In that revolt he was carried 
forward by a wave so strong that the wader had no need of 
foothold. 

Of all the nations which have become independent on this 
continent, two only, the United States and Brazil, have prospered, 
for the simple reason, that each of those two, unlike the rest, 
adopted the form of government best fitted to its character and 
condition. 

The Constituent Congress of Mexico, or Convention, which 
assembled after Iturbide’s abdication, failed to perceive that what 
was the best form of government for us was the worst for them. 

We framed a Federal Constitution to bind together our dis- 
united States. Mexico needed no such union, for she was 
already solid. One system of law prevailed throughout, and any 
diversity of local regulation which might have been needed could 
have been supplied by municipal institutions to which she was 
already accustomed. But, taking for a model the forms of a 
people of all others most unlike themselves, they copied them 
with Chinese servility of imitation. I will illustrate this, as the 
Great Lincoln would have said, by ‘‘a little story.” 

An English shipmaster, at Canton, once employed a Chinese 
tailor to make him a coat. The Chinese, as we all know, are 
perfect at all manner of imitation; but the only model the ship- 
master could furnish was an old coat, which, though originally 
well cut and made, had been accidentally torn into several pieces, 
which had been clumsily sewed together by a sailor. The model 
was studied, and the job was done; and John Bull lustily cursed 
John Chinaman for the exactness of the copy. The legitimate 
seams had all the right curve and the exact number of stitches; 
but the garment after its finish had been correctly torn into the 
same number of pieces as the original, and mended with the same 
roughness. The political tailors of Mexico acted in the same 
manner, by rending their country into sovereign states, and 
botching them together with a Federal Constitution. How the 
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foreign-cut habiliment has worn may be learned from the history 
of Mexico during the last fifty years. 

The state of chronic disorder long prevailing in Mexico 
seemed to impose on her nearest and strongest neighbor the 
charitable duty of a mediator and tutor; and one feeble effort 
was made in that direction by Senator Houston’s project of a 
protectorate. But the measure received no support, for the tra- 
ditionary policy of our Government was to neither protect 
Mexico nor allow any European power to do it. 

When the secession of the South took away the power as well 
as the will of the United States to hinder a good deed which we 
would not do ourselves, Napoleon III. said in his heart: “The 
dog in the manger is dead ; and I can now do for Mexico what I 
have done for France; and while the disunited States take up 
the ruinous career of civil strife so long pursued by Mexico, the 
latter may be raised into a rival of the two Anglo-American 
republics, and make use of their mutual antagonism to her own 
profit and my advantage. The time has come for this, for dead 
dogs can never bite.” 

The result was that the long-overturned throne of Augustin 
Iturbide was set on its feet, and the Archduke Maximilian 
placed in it. I need not go into any details of that recent and 
well-known episode of Mexican history; neither will I discuss 
the right or wrong of the action. Suffice it to say, that the first 
Emperor of Mexico was not made for the opportunity, nor wasa 
true opportunity open for the second. Maximilian, I believe, 
notwithstanding some errors of policy, probably not of his own 
inception, was a man of good native instincts and generally of 
fair judgment; and had his mind and heart occupied the per- 


sonality and the time of Iturbide, the career of Mexico during . 


the last half century would have been more peaceful and pros- 
perous than it has been. But the time for the restoration of 
monarchy was past when Maximilian’s advent occurred. The 
republican and the federative predilection had for half a century 
been gaining strength in Mexico, while the capacity of the coun- 
try to practise what it aimed at was as weak asever. A majority 
of what ought to have been the ruling element probably wel- 
comed the restoration of monarchy; but a larger majority of the 
whole people received it with hostility or distrust. The asser- 
tion of our people, so frequently heard, that “ Maximilian had 
no business there,”’ was true, as he found in the end; but I doubt 
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if he realized it in the beginning, for he may have been actuated 
by what he considered a laudable ambition to rescue a nation 
from a downward course. He mistook the manner of doing it ; 
and of all the plans discussed or contemplated for aiding Mexico 
from abroad, Houston’s protectorate was the most rational and 
just. 

Maximilian’s great error was the decree which finally brought 
upon him the doom of Iturbide. Armed resistance to a change 
of government to which a majority of the people had not con- 
sented, was to be expected; and those who fought for institu- 
tions which the country at large had for many years preferred, 
could not be justly treated as brigands and outlaws. For the 
new government to do so was worse than a crime,—a blunder ; 
but it was a kind of blunder which I think would never have 
come from the unperverted instincts of Maximilian, who was 
probably misled by his evil genius, Bazaine ; and an old-fashioned 
believer in special retribution might see in this the origin of the 
curse which has followed the uniucky Frenchman ever since. 

While Maximilian’s blunder was in. progress, Napoleon found 
that the envious watch-dog had come to life, or had never been 
really dead ; and, at the first bark from the manger, the French 
potentate withdrew his support from Maximilian, and the latter 
went down. How much bad faith or mean abandonment there 
was in this I will not venture to say without more knowledge. 
In the original unrecorded or unpublished compact between the 
French Emperor and Austrian Archduke, we know not how 
much of the risk of contingencies the latter was willing to take, 
nor what pledge of support, through all vicissitudes, the former 
ventured to give; but, setting aside personal understanding 
between them, mere state policy did not recommend a further 
upholding of Maximilian by France. The continuance of it was 
likely to bring on a war with the United States, to be decided on 
the soil of Mexico. The nearness of the field, and the abundance 
of food for cannon which the United States had in two disbanded 
armies, did not promise eventual success to France; and Na- 
poleon knew that his own throne was shaky, and would be over- 
turned by his first failure in war. 

The tragic end of Maximilian awakens a deeper sympathy 
than that of Iturbide ; for, though the latter achieved a great 
work, the independence of Mexico, and the former failed to make 
her peaceful and prosperous, the characters of the two men im- 
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press us so differently that we cannot gage our estimation of 
them according to what they severally accomplished. 

As this article contemplates no more than a glance of the 
fortunes and fate of the two short-lived emperors, and looks 
only to the past, I venture on nothing in regard to the future of 
Mexico, save to express a hope that our proximity may hereafter 
be more of a blessing to her than it has been, and that the iron 
bands of trade and travel now about to link our country with 
her, in unpolitical union, will create a peaceful protectorate and 
an undominating tutorship more efficacious than a throne would 
have been, though a Maximilian had enjoyed the era and the 
opportunity of an Iturbide. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE JOURNAL. 


‘* Let me take this opportunity to express also my high appreciation of the Jour- 
NAL. I have found it both interesting and instructive ; and one who wishes to keep 
up with the times on military matters cannot well do without it. Permit me to add, 
that I have not failed to observe the exceeding care and ability with which it is edited.” 
—From a National Guard Subscriber, New York, Oct. 6, 1884. 


* * * * * * * * 


“* The fact that members are entitled to the JOURNAL is a great inducement for 
officers outside of New York to join the Institution.”—From a Staff Officer, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., March 9, 1884. 


PRIVATE GUN-FOUNDRIES. 


“*I think Capt. Michaelis is right in most of his views as expressed in the Prize 
Essay, and also in his paper before the American Society of Civil Engineers—viz. : 
that the proper course is to encourage the manufacture of guns by private parties 
rather than to try to build up a national gun-factory. Certainly, as he says, it worked 
well for the Government before and during the war; but whether people can be got to 
try it again, in view of the fact that two of the large works of that day—West Point 
Foundry and South Boston Iron Co.—have since gone into bankruptcy, is rather doubt- 
ful, aside from the question as to whether even a Republican Congress can be found 
with pluck enough to appropriate a sufficient sum of money and for a sufficient length 
of time to enable any one to make a fair business calculation on the matter. I must 
say, that I believe that the party which does do so, as against a reduction of taxation, 
which, after all, does not press severely on individuals, will be sustained by the 
people. 

**Capt. Michaelis’ specific recommendation—viz. : to buy guns cast from open- 
hearth steel by the Terre-Noire process, I have always thought very promising, and a 
beginning could be made at it almost at once, and long before the Government or any 
private contractor could get proper hammers ready to make built-up guns.”"—From a 
Prominent Iron Manufacturer, Easton, Pa., Nov. 4, 1884. 
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REVIEWS. 


Keyes’ *‘ Firty YEARS’ OBSERVATION OF MEN AND EVENTs.” * 


This is one of the most entertaining books of the period. The author's character- 
istics, so well known to the old Army, speak from every page. He never fails to be 
earnest and forcible. If his opinions are not always sound, they are openly and hon- 
estly entertained. His observations of men and events of his time are perhaps the more 
entertaining from the fact that while his convictions are strong and sincere, his work is 
notional rather than logical—spicy, not prosy. The apothegms in his book will please 
the cynic more than his military criticisms will instruct the soldier. The flavor of the 
former may be found in the following quotations : “‘ The antics of military and politi- 
cal jealousy, like the follies of love, are beyond the scope of prose.” ‘‘ Religion, sur- 
gery, chemistry, and engineering are prosperous ; and if a man is more to be pitied 
when he falls into the clutches of the law, and his property is coveted by sharpers, he 
is safer when he trusts himself with a doctor.” ‘* The directors and stockholders of rail- 
roads (in early times) constituted the meekest and most sorrowful class of our citizens. 
They were pallid, meagre, and supplicating men ; but now they are a distinct class, to 
which all the world makes obeisance, and they have become ruddy, surfeit-swelled, 
and dictatorial.” ‘‘ The most surprising of all legal contests originate in the vagaries 
of true or simulated love.” “‘ The practice of law hardens most men, and renders them 
insensible to the torments of litigation.” ‘* The abuses of no human organization can 
ever be corrected by those who profit by them.” 

As an example of General Keyes’ military criticism, the following is cited (p. 216) : 
‘* The operations of the Army of the Tennessee under its new leader were full of vigor, 
and in the month of May, 1863, General Grant crossed the Mississippi below Vicks- 
burg, placed himself between Pemberton, who commanded in that city, and Joseph E. 
Johnston, who was at the head of an army in the interior. From the moment I be- 
came acquainted with the nature of that movement, I have considered Grant as one of 
the great Captains of History. The story of nearly every one of them embraces a simi- 
lar history. Alexander of Macedon crossed the Indus to capture old Porus. Scipio 
went over the Mediterranean to fight and vanquish Hannibal. Cesar, already as great 
as any man in the world, crossed the Rubicon, and became the greatest. Tamerlane 
passed the sea on the ice to die of fatigue. Turenne crossed the Rhine to drive back 
Monticuculi, and to be killed. Napoleon fought his way over the Adige to enter the 
temple of fame, and at a later date, when success had turned his head, he ventured to 
the Northern side of the Boristhenese to see the lustre of his star pale in the smoke of 
burning Moscow.” 

* “ Fifty Years’ Observation of Men and Events, Civil and Military.” By E. D. Keyes, 


Brevet Brigadier-General U.S. Army; Late Major-General U.S. Volunteers, 7 naar the 
Fourth Corps. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York, 1884. 
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From this commingling of rivers, seas, mountains, generals, victories, defeats, and 
death, Grant’s greatness is deduced, without counting the campaign of kisses Leander 
won by swimming the Hellespont. The military merit of Grant’s Vicksburg cam- 
paign, when he decided to run the batteries, and pass the city, is beyond dispute, 
He crossed the dividing waters to get at the enemy, and so did the other great leaders 
mentioned by General Keyes, but the use of that coincidence as proof in itself of 
Grant’s generalship is something quite new. 

With all its amiability and frankness, this book shows some aversions, and Hal- 
leck appears to be one of them. The author says, speaking of the firm of Halleck, 
Peachy, and Billings, in early times in San Francisco (p. 301): ‘‘ Halleck was 
thrifty and persevering, but his distinctive characteristics were obduracy and labori- 
ousness. I was less intimate with him than with the other two, for he was more 
inclined to be my enemy than my friend.” This perhaps accounts for a disposition 
which appears in the book to misjudge Halleck. Speaking of Thomas (p. 168) the 
author says: ‘‘ Not long before.the battle of Nashville, which gave permanence to 
his renown, he was accused of dilatoriness and inefficiency. The disadvantageous re- 
ports were credited, and General-in-Chief of the Army Halleck issued an order and 
had it printed, relieving Thomas, and directing General Schofield to assume command 
of his army. For some reason unknown to me, the order was not sent,” etc. The 
proposition above mentioned, to supersede Thomas, has been under public and private 
discussion ever since the close of the war. General Keyes’ errors concerning it are 
unaccountable. When the battle of Nashville was fought, Dec. 15-16, 1864, Lieuten- 
ant-General Grant was General-in-Chief, having (under the act of March 2, ’64) super- 
seded Halleck in that duty nine months previously. Major-General Halleck held 
then, and for the preceding nine months had held, only the nominal position of Chief- 
of-Staff. : 

The further facts in the case are as follows : 

On the 2d of December Stanton telegraphed to Grant: ‘‘ The President feels 
solicitous about the disposition of General Thomas to lay in fortifications for an indefi- 
nite period, until Wilson gets equipments. This looks like the McClellan and Rose- 
crans strategy, to do nothing and let the rebels ride the country. The President 
wishes you to consider the matter.” This telegram was followed on the 7th of Decem- 
ber by another from Stanton to Grant, saying: ‘‘Generai Thomas seems unwilling to 
attack because it is hazardous, as if all war was any thing but hazardous. If he waits 
for Wilson to get ready Gabriel will be blowing his last horn.” To this Grant replied 
on the same day: ‘‘ You probably saw my order to Thomas to attack. If he does not 
do it promptly, I would recommend superseding him by Schofield, leaving Thomas 
subordinate.” The next day (the 8th) Grant telegraphed Halleck: ‘‘ If Thomas has 
not struck yet, he ought to be ordered to hand over his command, There is no better 
man to repel an attack than Thomas, but I fear he is too cautious to ever take the 
initiative,” to which Halleck, at g that evening, replied: ‘‘If you wish General 
Thomas relieved from command, give the order. No one here will, I think, interfere. 
The responsibility, however, will be yours, as no one here, so far as I am informed, 
wishes General Thomas’ removal.” To this Grant replied immediately (10 P.M., Dec. 
8th): ‘* Your dispatch of 9 P.M. just received, I want General Thomas reminded of 
the importance of immediate action. I sent him a dispatch this evening which will 
probably urge him on. I would not say relieve him till I hear further from him.” On 
the morning of the gth of December Halleck telegraphed Thomas: ‘‘ General Grant 
expresses much dissatisfaction at your delay in attacking the enemy. If you wait 
until General Wilson mounts all his cavalry you will wait until doomsday, for the 
waste equals the supply. Moreover, you will soon be in the same condition that Rose- 
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crans was last year, with so many animals that you cannot feed them. Reports 
already come in of a scarcity of forage.” On the morning of Dec. goth Grant tele- 
graphed Halleck : ‘‘ Dispatch of 8 p.m. last night from Nashville shows the enemy 
scattered for more than seventy miles down the river, and no attack yet made by 
Thomas. Please telegraph order relieving him at once and placing Schofield in com- 
mand. Thomas should be directed to turn over all orders and dispatches received 
since the battle of Franklin to Schofield.” 

In pursuance of these instructions, Halleck had an order drawn up in terms as 
follows : 

War Dept. Apjt.-GENL’s OFFICE, 
comme, ORDERS t WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9, 1864. 
o. 

In accordance with the following dispatch from Lt.-Gen. Grant, viz.: ‘‘ Please tele- 
graph order relieving him (Gen. Thomas) at once and placing Schofield in command. 
Thomas should be directed to turn over all dispatches received since the battle of 
Franklin to Schofield. U. S. GrAnT, Lt.-Gen.” 


THE PRESIDENT ORDERS 


I. That Maj.-Gen. Schofield assume command of all troops in the Department 
of the Cumberland, the Ohio, and the Tennessee. 
II. That Maj.-Gen. George H. Thomas report to Gen. Schofield for duty, and 
turn over to him all orders and dispatches received by him as specified above. 
By order of the SECRETARY OF WAR. 
OrFiciaL: J. C. Ketton, A. A.-G. 


Halleck, however, did not promulgate the order. While he was holding it upon 
his sole responsibility, he, at 3:20 P.M., Dec. gth, received the following telegram 
from Thomas, sent at 2:15 P.M. same day: ‘‘ Your telegram of 10:30 A.M., to-day 
received. I regret Gen. Grant should feel dissatisfaction at my delay in attacking the 
enemy. I feel conscious that I have done every thing in my power to prepare, and 
that troops could not have been got ready before this, and if he should order me to be 
relieved I will submit without a murmur. A terrible storm, freezing rain, has come 
on since daylight, which will render an attack impossible until it breaks.” 

Halleck instantly—at 4:10 P.M. same day—telegraphed Grant as follows: ‘‘ Or- 
ders relieving General Thomas had been made out when his telegram of this P.M. was 
received. If you still wish these orders telegraphed to Nashville they will be for- 
warded.” To which Grant replied at 5:30 P.M. on the same day: ‘‘Gen. Thomas 
has been urged in every way possible to attack the enemy, even to giving the precise 
order. He did say he thought he would be able to attack on the 7th, but did not do 
so, nor has he given a reason for not doing it. I am very unwilling to do injustice to 
an officer who has done so much good service as Thomas has, however. You will 
therefore suspend the order relieving him until it is seen whether he will do any 
thing.” 

It thus appears that Stanton’s impatience with Thomas was brougtht to bear upon 
Grant as early as December 2d, and that Grant shared it very soon after, if not at the 
time ; that the President’s order superseding Thomas by Schofield was made in pursu- 
ance of Grant’s advice, and that it was drawn up by Halleck as Chief-of-Staff ; that in- 
stead of promulgating it instantly and relieving Thomas by telegraph, as Grant directed 
on the morning of the gth, Halleck held the order on his own responsibility, and at 4:10 
in the afternoon asked Grant by telegraph whether he still wished the order concerning 
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Thomas and Schofield telegraphed to Nashville. It was in response to this that Grant 
suspended the order. Clearly Halleck’s action was in Thomas’ interest, and comment 
upon the injustice done Halleck by General Keyes is unnecessary. 

But notwithstanding the foregoing order was suspended on the gth, Thomas had not 
attacked by the 13th, and on that day Grant took the matter of superseding him into his 
own hands and made the following order from the field : 


HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SPECIAL ORDERS ' City Point, VA., December 13, 1864. 
No. 149. 
I. Major-Gen. John A. Logan, U. S. Volunteers, will proceed immediately 
to Nashville, Tenn., reporting, by telegraph to the Lieut.-Gen. Commanding, his arrival 
at Louisville, Ky., and also his arrival at Nashville. * * * 


By command of LizuT.-GEN. GRANT, 
T. L. Bowers, A.-A. G. 


Though not expressed in the foregoing order Grant’s intention was to supersede 
Thomas by Logan and go to Nashville himself to supervise operations. But before Logan 
arrived at Nashville on the 17th, Thomas had fought the battle of Nashville, Dec. 15- 
16, and gained his crowning victory. Logan telegraphed Grant from Louisville at 10 
A.M., Dec. 17th. ‘‘ I’ve just arrived, weather bad, raining since yesterday morning. 
People here jubilant over Thomas’ success ; confidence seems to be restored. I will 
remain here to hear from you. All things going right. It would seem best that 
I return soon to join my command with Sherman.” On the r1gth of Dec. Grant tele- 
graphed Logan, who was still at Louisville : ‘‘ The news from Thomas so far is in 
the highest degree gratifying. You need not go farther. Before starting to join 
Sherman report in Washington.” That was the end of the two moves to supersede 
Thomas. 

On the 14th February, 1884 Grant addressed to Logan a letter in explanation of the 
purpose and scope of the orders given to Logan, making it clear that Grant ‘* was dissatis- 
fied with the slowness of General Thomas’ ‘ moving,’” and on that account sent Logan 
“‘ out with orders to relieve him” ; though he did not intend Logan’s orders to settle 
any question which might arise between Logan and Schofield as to the general command 
of the combined armies of the Cumberland and Ohio. 

The author, p. 214, in speaking of Fort Donelson, 1862, says: ‘‘ General H. W. 
Halleck was a man of talent and a patriot, but often a slave to prejudice. He knew 
nothing about Grant’s character, and he wished to know nothing good. * * * Gen- 
eral Halleck accused him of neglect, superseded him in his command by Generai C. F. 
Smith, and finally, upon some pretence, placed Grant in arrest.” This is unjust 
to Halleck. The records show that early in March, 1862, Halleck subjected Grant to 
some unmerited censure, for occurrences subsequent to the capture of Fort Donelson 
(Feb. 16, ’62), and that in reports to Washington he alleged that Grant left his command 
and went to Nashville without authority ; that he failed to make reports and returns, 
and that his army was badly demoralized. In response to Halleck’s report concerning 
Grant, McClellan, then at the head of the Army, telegraphed Halleck (March 3d) : ‘* Do 
not hesitate to arrest him at once if the good of the service requires it, and 
place C. F. Smith in command. You are at liberty to regard this as a positive order, 
if it will smooth your way.” On the next day (March 4th) Halleck replied to McClel- 
lan: ‘‘I do not deem it advisable to arrest him at present, but have placed General 
Smith in command of the expedition up the Tennessee.” On the roth of March the 
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President, through the Adjutant-General, called upon Halleck for an official statement 
concerning the reports against Grant ; and Halleck stated in response (March 15th) : 
**General Grant and several officers of high rank in his command immediately after 
the battle of Fort Donelson went to Nashville without my authority or knowledge. 
I am satisfied, however, from investigation that General Grant did this from good in- 
tentions and from a desire to subserve the public interests. During the absence of 
General Grant and part of his general officers numerous irregularities are said to have 
occurred at Fort Donelson. These were in violation of the orders issued by General 
Grant before his departure, and probably under the circumstances were unavoidable. 
‘General Grant has made proper explanations, and has been directed to resume com- 
mand in the field, as he acted from a praiseworthy although mistaken zeal for the pub- 
lic service in going to Nashville and leaving his command. I respectfully recommend 
that no further notice be taken of it. There never has been any want of military 
subordination on the part of General Grant, and his failure to make returns of his force 
has been explained as resulting partly from the failure of colonels of regiments to report 
to him on their arrival, and partly from an interruption of telegaphic communication. 
All these irregularities have now been remedied.” The foregoing documents give all 
the essential facts in the case afforded by the official records. They fail to show that 
Halleck ‘‘ placed Grant in arrest.” They show, on the contrary, that under specific 
authority from the General-in-Chief to place Grant in arrest Halleck declined to 
do so; that he put General C. F. Smith in immediate command of an expedi- 
tion up the Tennessee River, leaving Grant on duty at Fort Henry. As soon, 
however, as Halleck received explanations of what he had supposed to be irregularities, 
he sent Grant forward to his command, and in a formal letter to the Adjutant-General 
of the Army explained away what had been reported against him. 

Another criticism is in relation to Halleck’s operations against Corinth. The 
author says: ‘* Halleck continued to fortify against a retreating enemy, gained noth- 
ing, so faras I have discovered, but disadvantages, until the month of July, and 
being convinced that to command an army in the field was not his vocation, he 
recommended Colonel Robert Allen as his successor, and departed for Washington 
to assume command of the whole army, vice General George B. McClellan. Allen 
declined the command and Grant was restored to it.” 

This novel bit of military history and criticism is full of errors. Halleck’s opera- 
tions as commander in the field, from April to July, 1862, were not brilliant, but it 
cannot correctly be said that he gained nothing but disadvantages, and it is far from 
correct to say he became convinced that command in the field was not his vocation. He 
is the best witness as to what he became convinced of concerning his fitness to com- 
mand in the field ; and on that point he said in a telegram to Buell, July 15: ‘‘I am 
ordered to Washington and shall leave day after to-morrow. Very sorry, for J can be 
of more use here than there.” He left the field for Washington with reluctance, in 
compliance with the President’s positive order of July 11th, and a telegram of the 14th, 
saying ‘‘ I am very anxious, almost impatient, to have you here.” General Keyes says 
Halleck recommended ‘‘ Colonel Robert Allen as his successor and departed for Wash- 
ington,” and that ‘* Allen declined the command.” The meaning of this must be not 
simply that Halleck recommended Allen, but that the command was offered, otherwise 
it could not have been ‘‘ declined.” 

In Badeau’s ‘‘ Life of Grant” (vol. i., p. 108, note) there is a letter from Allen 
written July 9, 1866, more than four years after the event, in which Allen says : ‘‘ I had 
joined General Halleck a short time subsequent to the fall of Corinth, and was attached 
to his immediate command when he received his appointment of General-in-Chief, with 
orders to repair at once to Washington. Shortly after he came to my tent. After a 
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somewhat protracted conversation he turned to me and said, ‘ Now what can I do for 
you?’ I replied that I did not know that he could do any thing. ‘ Yes,’ he rejoined, 
‘I can give you command of this army.’ I replied ‘I have not rank.’ ‘That,’ said 
he, ‘can easily be obtained.’ I do not remember exactly what my reply was to this, 
but it was to the effect that I doubted the expediency of such a measure. * * * 
He did not press the subject.” The word of General Robert Allen is not to be ques- 
tioned, but even if his recollection is correct, it is probable that undue weight has been 
attached to what occurred. He and Halleck were warm friends. Whatever Halleck 
said on the occasion, probably, was ‘‘ gush,” arising from good-fellowship and the 
exuberance of spirits so common around the camp-fires of successful armies. Allen, it 
will be observed, did not say that he ‘‘ declined” the command, but only that he 
‘* doubted the expediency of such a measure,” and Halleck ‘‘did not press the sub- 
ject.” 

There is nothing in the official records to prove or indicate that the command was 
offered to Allen, or that Allen was recommended for it, or that Halleck had any other 
purpose than to turn the command over to Grant, the next in rank. Halleck had no 
power to make Allen his succéssor, nor was there any custom of war or statute by 
which the President even could have given the command to Allen, who was only a 
major in the Quartermaster’s Department, and an additional aid-de-camp with the 
rank of colonel. Grant, who was on duty in that field, was a major-general. The 
resolution of April 4, 1862, then in force, said: ‘‘ Whenever military operations may 
require the presence of two or more officers of the same grade in the same field or 
department, the President may assign the command of the forces in such field or 
department without regard to seniority of rank”; but that did not, and was never 
construed to, permit the President to disregard grades, and assign a colonel to the 
command of major-generals. 

The official records show that on the 11th July, 1862, the President ‘‘ ordered that 
Major-General Henry W. Halleck be assigned to the command of the whole land- 
forces of the United States, as General-in-Chief, and that he repair to this capital as 
soon as he can with safety to the position and operations within the department under 
his charge.” This order was telegraphed to Halleck on the day it was issued, and the 
Secretary of War added to it : ‘‘ State when you may be expected here. Your presence 
is required by many circumstances.” Immediately after receiving the foregoing order, 
Halleck telegraphed to Grant, who was at Memphis: ‘‘ You will immediately repair 
to this place, and report to these head-quarters,” and July 11th he telegraphed the 
President : ‘‘ Your orders of this date are this moment received. General Grant, next 
in command, is at Memphis. I have telegraphed to him to immediately repair to this 
place. I will start for Washington the moment I can have a personal interview with 
General Grant.” On the 15th July, Halleck telegraphed the Secretary of War: ‘‘In 
leaving this department, shall I relinquish the command to the next in rank, or will 
the President designate who will be the commander,” and receiving no reply he, on 
the 15th, answered as follows President Lincoln’s telegram urging him to hasten to 
Washington : ‘General Grant has just arrived from Memphis. Hope to finally ar- 
range distribution of troops, and to leave here Thursday morning, 17th.” There-is 
nothing in the official records to indicate any other plan or wish on Halleck’s part than 
to turn over the command to Grant, the next in rank. In fact, in the absence of other 
evidence, the foregoing telegrams disprove General Keyes’ assertion that Halleck 
recommended ‘‘Colonel Allen as his successor,” and that ‘‘ Allen declined the com- 
mand,” 

Allen wrote August 6, ’62, from St. Louis, to Gen. Halleck in Washington: ‘A 
delegation goes from this city to Washington to-day to solicit the appointment of a 
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military governor for this State. This is an office I think I could fill, and since I am 
one of the supernumerary brigadiers (now no brigadier at all), I would accept this 
office, and give my whole ability to it. Iam willing, however, to abide your judgment, 
and serve you where I may be most useful. Two of the four delegates are, I know, in 
favor of me.” But Halleck declined to recommend Allen for the comparatively unim- 
portant position of military governor of Missouri, though invited to do so by the fore- 
going letter, written but a few days after Halleck is said by the author to have recom- 
mended Allen as his successor in command of all the West, of which Missouri was a 
part. 
Notwithstanding his admiration for Grant, the author, in some instances, does not 
do that great captain justice. He says (p. 214), in relation to a dispute between Hal- 
leck and Grant concerning reports and returns after the capture of Fort Donelson : ‘‘ It 
is possible that Grant's stupendous success may have over-excited him, and caused him 
to omit making customary reports to head-quarters.” It has already been shown that 
this was all explained. Grant did make, as far as practicable, the reports and returns 
he was at the moment censured for not making, but through the confusion of war 
Halleck did not receive them. Grant was well poised, and even his wonderful success 
never disturbed his equilibrium. Again the author says of Grant: “‘ Lest his adversary 
should infer he was influenced by fear, he assailed the almost impregnable position of 
Cold Harbor, at a cost of 7,000 men at least, while he inflicted but trifling loss on the 
Confederates.” Grant gave the enemy no chance to think he was afraid to fight, 
and certainly never made an attack to remove an opinion which the enemy could not 
entertain. 

General Keyes, like some other distinguished soldiers of the rebellion, makes a fling 
at the officers of our Engineer Corps. He says: *‘ At the beginning of the war the 
engineers were everywhere in the direction. The engineers are worthy of all respect 
for their talents, integrity, and devotion to duty, but they appeared always to overlook 
and disregard the necessity of service with troops of the line, as a preparation for com- 
mand in the field. At West Point I had McClellan under instruction. I knew how 
proud he was of being in the Engineer Corps.” McClellan served with troops in the 
principal battles of the Mexican war, and proud as he may have been of being in the 
Engineer Corps, he promptly gave up his first lieutenancy in that corps for a captaincy 
of cavalry in 1855. In choosing officers of the Regular Army for command during the 
rebellion, the Government gave no preference to corps, and General Keyes’ assertion 
that at the beginning of the war the engineers were everywhere in the direction, will 
not bear examination. Anderson, of the artillery, commanded during the attack upon 
Fort Sumter, April 12th—-13th ; Lyon, of the infantry, was in command at Camp Jack- 
son, Mo., May roth. ; Benjamin F. Butler, of the volunteers, was in the direction at 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, when the battle of Great Bethel was fought on June roth ; 
Patterson, of the volunteers, was in the direction on the upper Potomac, June and 
July ; and M’Dowell was in the direction in front of Washington during the same 
time. The army which made the first Bull Run campaign, July, 1861, was commanded 
by M’Dowell. His division commanders were Tyler, Hunter, Heintzelman, Runyon, 
and Miles—not one of them was ever in the Engineer Corps. McClellan’s army of the 
Potomac, as organized for its first campaign, 1862, contained five corps. M’Dowell 
commanded the 1st, Sumner the 2d, Heintzelman the 3d, Keyes the 4th, Banks the 
sth, and Marcy was Chief-of-Staff. There was not an engineer officer among them, 
unless McClellan, who had ceased to be a lieutenant of engineers to become a captain 
of cavalry, can be called one. 

The truth is, General Keyes himself, an artillery officer, was the earliest in direc- 
tion, and possessed the most ample authority. He and Meigs of the engineers, with- 
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out the knowledge of General Scott, and behind “‘ the ambush of original power,” as 
hereafter explained, prepared plans for the defence of Fort Pickens; whereupon the 
President issued the following comprehensive and extraordinary document : 


‘* EXECUTIVE MANSION, Afri/ 3, 1861. 


** LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E, D. Keyes, United States Army, Military Secretary : 

‘* You will proceed forthwith to the city of New York, tocarry out the instructions 
which you have received here. All requisitions made upon officers of the staff by your 
authority, and all orders given by you to any officer of the Army in my name, will be 
instantly obeyed. 

[Signed] ‘* ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


Although engineer officers were not in the direction at the beginning, it must be 
admitted that by the time the war closed, the Engineer Corps, in proportion to other 
arms of service, had furnished at least its full quota of high commanders ; among them 
may be mentioned Meade, Pope, Humphreys, Tower, Wright, Newton, Whipple, 
Franklin, W. F. Smith, Foster, Parke, McPherson, Gillmore, Warren, and Weitzel. 

To estimate at its true value what General Keyes says of General Scott, the reader 
should begin at the end of the book. He will there find the feeling under which the 
author has recalled and presented the incidents of an association and friendship of 
nearly thirty years’ with his old chief. In 1833, only sixteen months after Keyes 
had graduated, General Scott took this young lieutenant on his staff, kept him 
till 1838, when he was appointed assistant adjutant-general, with rank of captain, and 
went to duty elsewhere. But he remained away only a few months. By Dec. Ist he 
was back again. How glad he was to return he shows by saying: ‘‘I sacrificed actual 
rank to gratify my desire to enjoy New York and Washington, and to be for a limited 
time longer with my old commander.” He then remained on Scott’s staff two years, 
till promoted to a captaincy in his regiment. By January 1, 1860, he for the third time 
joined General Scott’s staff, and continued upon it till the general discharged him 
April 19, 1861. Gen. Keyes says that the “ irritation” against his chief caused by 
this discharge ‘‘ continued for several years, but it gradually subsided and was finally 
extinguished.” His book does not sustain his conclusion. In depicting General Scott 
the author has, unconsciously perhaps, woven through his work from beginning to end 
a notion, which is finally used instead of the real cause, to account for his dismissal 
from the staff. The error referred to is that while General Scott was a sound Union man, 
his sentiments were so intensely Southern that he could not deal justly with Northern 
officers ; that his treatment of them was tyrannical, and General Keyes would have us 
believe that he, the trusted friend and confidential staff-officer, fell a victim to the 
prejudices of his chief. Is he not mistaken as to the cause of his removal? Amidst 
the turmoil of the outbreak of the rebellion, the General-in-Chief found that his con- 
fidential military secretary had prepared and submitted to the Secretary of State and 
the President a plan for reinforcing and holding Fort Pickens, matters which belonged 
to General Scott’s province as General-in-Chief, and which he was attending to. The 
plan was accepted. Keyes was sent to New York with authority, heretofore quoted, to 
use the President’s name in carrying it out. The fact that General Scott was the am- 
bitious, jealous, rigid, punctilious soldier which General Keyes proves him to have 
been, is enough in itself to account for his displeasure at the course pursued by his 
staff-officer. That Keyes realized the character of his own course is shown (pp. 381-2) 
where he says, in an interview with the President and Secretary of State: ‘‘‘I am 
ready,’ said I, ‘ but I have not had time to see General Scott, who is entirely ignorant 
of what I am doing ; as I am his military secretary, he will be angry if I don’t let him 
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know.’ Notwithstanding I had been long subject to obey military commands im- 
plicitly, a rebellious thought arose in my mind when I received from Secretary Seward 
such clean-cut orders, Nevertheless I reflected that he could speak from the ambush 
of original power, and concluded to obey him with alacrity.” The book shows that 
while in New York under the Secretary of State, General Keyes issued orders not only 
in the name of the President, for which he had authority, but in the name of General 
Scott, for which he had no authority. General Keyes’ breach of propriety, as he 
claims, was not so great as some officers at the time supposed it to be. But the fact is 
well established that Keyes was dismissed from the staff for the reason that General 
Scott believed his confidential secretary had committed a grave military impropriety, 
and there is no reason to think that in reaching that conclusion General Scott was in- 
fluenced by hostility toward Northern officers. In fact, there is no evidence that Gen- 
eral Scott was ever unjust or unfair to Northern officers. Cullum, who was appointed 
to Scott’s staff just before Keyes left it, was born in the North, had as strong Northern 
proclivities as Keyes, and so had General Townsend, Scott’s adjutant-general ; and 
Colonel Schuyler Hamilton, Keyes’ successor, and Colonels Van Rensselear and Wright, 
all Northern men, who remained on Scott’s staff until he retired. If General Scott 
had treated Northern officers as represented, these honorable men would not have re- 
mained upon his staff, nor would General Keyes have voluntarily returned to it twice, 
once at the sacrifice of rank, and spent a large part of his military life upon it. But if 
General Scott had entertained any prejudice at all against Northern men, Keyes should 
have escaped the effects of it. According to his own account, he was a member of the 
South Carolina slaveocracy in good standing. He says (p. 183) : ‘‘ Under the old regime, 
to such as enjoyed their confidence, the hospitality of the South Carolinian was supremely 
attractive. My initiation to it was due to an event, the relation of which recalls a condition 
of things now forever past. One day, when my wife found it difficult to hire a cook, I 
went up to Charleston and bought a female slave. As she stood upon a block I bid her 
off. Then I went to a desk, and received a bill of sale for one wench, aged twenty- 
three years, price $350. I had already experienced the pride of ownership in its various 
gradations, as the proprietor of a dog, a horse, a bit of land ; but it was only when I 
could call a human being my property, that I enjoyed the self-importance of a capital- 
ist. Nosooner was my purchase known than I was admitted to the society of Charles- 
ton, with a stamp of merit above my value. I visited the plantations in winter,” etc. 
With an intense, inborn Northernism, and a hatred of the curse of slavery, so uncon- 
trollable as to arouse General Scott's hostility and tyranny, General Keyes quite joy- 
ously bought and held the right to the fetters and the lash. It is hardly credible that 
he sold the right when the use of it ceased to be to his advantage, but on this point he 
says nothing. He accepted and enjoyed the pecuniary and social benefits of slavery. 
If General Scott entertained the overruling Southern sentiments attributed to him by 
General Keyes, surely the Southern fellowship into which Keyes was admitted by be- 
coming a slave-holder would have protected him from their direful effects. ‘‘ War,” 
the author says, p. 210, ‘‘ was the only means to get rid of the curse of slavery.” Did 
his woman-slave remain in bondage till released by the rebellion? Her history is of 
more interest than that of Gen. Scott’s negro Tom ; because Tom was free. 

A word now for the white woman. The author says (p. 20): ‘‘ General Scott 
was then so popular that * * * he was frequently beset by women who 
clustered around him like summer flies.” If the ladies had to be likened unto 
flies, so gallant a soldier as General Keyes might have used butterflies instead 
of summer flies for the comparison. 

One of General Keyes’ jokes is that old Colonel Burke, having signed the 
record as president of a council of administration, returned after a brown study and 
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added an / to the word council. If the Colonel were alive he might. have revenge 
by pointing out that after having spelled correctly the name of his Adjutant, Colonel 
(then Lieutenant) Lawrence Kip, General Keyes returns to p. 271 of his book, and 
puts the debasing extra / to that illustrious name. In fact General Keyes or the 
printer’s Devil has played havoc with names. Even the veteran General Harney 
in this book loses his middle name in one instance, and is simply William 
Harney. The distinguished General Birney, having lost his life, now loses an #, and 
is metamorphosed into Burney. General D. McM. Gregg becomes D. McGregg. 
Colonel Robert N. Scott, who is known far and wide as engaged in the herculean labor 
of compiling the records of the rebellion, and correcting and preventing errors in war 
literature, finds (p. 465) that his work is being done by Colonel Zhomas Scott. That 
is all bad enough, but not the worst. Of the services rendered to the Military Acad- 
emy by his friend, General G. W. Cullum (who, p. 4o1, is called Callam, as aid to 
Scott), the author speaks in the highest terms, and justly so, for of all graduates not 
one has made more direct and valuable return tohis 4/ma Mater for her fostering care 
than General Cullum ; and greater love for her than his hath noman known. Imagine 
his feelings when he finds General Keyes saying of the Military Academy (p. 194): 
“ That Institution accomplishes all that finite means can perform in equal space of 
time to increase a man’s value in war and his integrity in peace, and among those 
whose faithful and efficient devotion to it entitles them to honor, I place the name 
of General George W. AMZ/cCullum, second only to that of Sylvanus Thayer.” 
McCullum! To that favor comes the man who has performed the enormous task 
of making a correct record of the name and services of every graduate of the Military 
Academy. 

But one more event can be noticed in this review. Speaking of the successful and 
festive winding up of Indian operations in Oregon in 1858, the author says: ‘* The feast 
being over, I went away, but an hour later returned by the tent, and saw old Moses 
stretched flat on the floor, his feet in the shade, his face in the sun, dead drunk, and 
asleep.” 

‘*T doubt if in the history of our country there has ever been an Indian campaign 
in which so much was accomplished at an equal cost. The good result was due to 
three causes : the proper instruction of the soldiers at the commencement, the excel- 
lence of the Quartermaster’s Department, and the admirable fitness of our Commander, 
Colonel George Wright.” Surely in his commendation the author should have men- 
tioned the Commissary Department which furnished the whiskey that laid old Moses 
out. 

General Keyes’ book, written mainly from memory, contains errors, some of 
which have been pointed out ; but is replete with information, anecdotes, and striking 
pen pictures. The Army will enjoy it. 

Whether the author has drawn the veil from more of the inner life of his dead chief, 
General Scott, than a confidential staff-officer and trusted friend should expose, and 
whether the light he has thrown upon that life is white or colored, are open questions. 

J. B. F. 


BARNARD’s ‘‘ THE IMAGINARY METROLOGICAL SYSTEM 
OF THE GREAT PYRAMID OF GIZEH.”* 

With this work the School of Mines (of Columbia College) begins a series of repub- 
lications, to be taken from time to time, according to interest and merit, from the vol- 
umes of its quarterly magazine, As an essay it was originally presented to the American 
Metrological Society, and from its Proceedings printed in the current Jan., March, and 


* By F. A. P. Barnard, LL.D.,S.T.D. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 15 Astor 


1884. 
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May numbers of the Quarterly. In its present shape it is a neatly bound and printed 
monograph of some ninety pages, devoted to the discussion of a single phase of 
the Pyramid problem. 

Slighting all reference to the widely spread legends and traditions concerning the 
origin, object, builder, and architecture of this always chief of the world’s seven won- 
ders, and upon which quite as much as upon its peculiar cosmic relations the modern 
school of investigators find so much to reverence in this ancient structure, President 
Barnard plunges at once into an attack upon the so-called ‘‘ religious theory,” as 
founded upon the works of John Taylor and Prof. Smyth. 

The subject is introduced by a preface in which the President states that ‘* among 
the many vagaries of the human mind which history records, there is not one more ex- 
traordinary than that which has been busying itself for the last twenty years in weaving 
a network of religious mystery around the great Pyramid of Gizeh.” After detailing 
some of the needs of international reform in metrology, and giving a brief history of the 
Metric System, some dozen or less pages are devoted to a statement of a few of 
the grander cosmic and mathematical relations claimed to exist in this symbolic struc- 
ture. To the refutation of the fact that such relations are actually there, or at least 
were ever intended to be there—in this ‘‘ huge and senseless pile,” —the President next 
‘devotes some sixty pages, and briefly closes with proposing, in a vein of sarcasm, a new 
theory, founded upon the dimensions and elements of the moon. Such a theory he 
believes to be equally worthy of acceptance as the one already so earnestly advocated by 
the moon-struck lunatics who follow more or less the lead of Taylor and Smyth. 
Finally, in a brief postcript, written after Petrie’s volume upon ‘‘ The Pyramids of Gizeh” 
had come to his knowledge, the President regrets his so late introduction to the latter, 
as it would, he thinks, have saved him the trouble he had taken. For this volume 
of Mr. Petrie ‘‘ demolishes completely,” according to President Barnard, ‘* the preten- 
tions of the Pyramid religion, and buries beyond all hope of resurrection the ingenious 
theories of Mr. John Taylor and Prof, Piazzi Smyth.” 

The work of President Barnard is one of the strongest anti-arguments that has 
yet appeared in Pyramid literature. Perhaps it is as strong a one as can possibly be 
based upon the premises, with which the writer seems to be familiar. It will no doubt 
effectually estop a great many uninquiring minds from making any further investigations 
in a topic which he so ruthlessly “ impales with epigram and ridicule.” The President 
plants himself firmly upon the deductions of modern science, and implying that these 
are at least almost absolutely correct, proceeds to weigh against them the data built into 
the Pyramid. He naturally finds considerable discrepancy between the two, and over- 
looking the fact that modern data are within due limits every whit as fallible as his own 
judgment may perhaps be, finds the Pyramid always wanting. Whether this style of 
argument will prove as convincing to those earnest students of Pyramidal masonry who 
are as familiar as he himself with both sides of the question, isa matter of doubt. His 
unsparing use of the reductio ad absurdum, carried out so rigorously as to found even 
a new lunar theory upon the exploded dimensions of the Pyramid, can have little weight 
with those who are really seeking the truth and have no preconceived notions to main- 
tain. In his method of attack upon Pyramid metrology ‘President Barnard stands 
alone ; even Prof. Proctor has long ago given up regarding the monument as senseless, 
rude, or out of harmony, and Mr. Petrie, as careful a measurer as Prof. Smyth himself, 
makes no such sweeping appeals to accident and coincidence as does our present author. 
The fact is that the present sentiment of all those students of the great Pyramid, who 
from scientific attainment, earnest investigation, and long familiarity with the subject 
in all of its phases, are best fitted to be our teachers, goes toward recognizing the monu- 
ment as undoubtedly intended for scientific purposes connected with metrology, as one 
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broadly symbolic, and as built throughout in beautiful harmony to some perhaps yet un- 
discovered scheme. Mere ridicule, mere arraignment at the bar of modern scientific 
data, itself of uncertain weight at the very point where it agrees with what the Pyramid 
actually records, mere denial, or where the facts are too glaring to be denied, a mere 
appeal to accident, will prove barren reading to all students who are familiar with the 
data from each standpoint, and who are likewise acquainted with the history, the 
fables, and traditions of this monument. In all ages it has been a mystery, to all men 
it has been transmitted as a symbolic structure containing vast treasures of scientific 
lore. It never was a tomb, its internal structure is diverse from that of all other 
known pyramids, and careful study proves it to be well worthy of retaining modern in- 
terest—at least until its problem is actually solved, It is too late in the history of the 
greatest wonder of the world, for a single writer, how bold so ever he may be, to 
exercise such a power over this subject as to turn men from its calm investigation, or to 
convince us that the intellect of all former ages has been far astray, and that the 
Pyramid is really gross, unmeaning, and a fraud, and that its study is fruitless and 
irrational. 

It was Prof. Proctor who first attached the opprobious designation of ‘* Pyramid 
Religionists ” to such as were attracted by the unsolved mystery of this monument. 
There is, in fact, no religion about it, save that those who most deeply have made a 
study of its history and architecture have become convinced that the Pyramid must 
have been designed by some mind of olden times that was deeply impressed with the 
fundamental sanctity of metrology as a science, and was gifted with wisdom far 
beyond his day in order to realize a monument so full of cosmic truths as to confound, 
if really there, the boasted wisdom of modern science. One must be posted upon all 
these facts and arguments, in order to possess full credentials on which to lay any 
claim to authority as a teacher in these premises. President Barnard ignores the fact 
of an ancient religion which planted its Pyramidal temples from Hindostan to 
Mexico, and oriented them upon the prime meridians of almost every ancient people. 
He forgets that Al Mamoon went down to Egypt expressly to study the Great Pyramid 
as an earth commensuric monument ; and that immediately upon his return to Bagdad 
set his philosophers to work at measuring the Mesopotamian meridian arc, The 
Pyramid religion, properly so called, is far from being of modern birth. There is no 
period in history when tradition looked at this monument as other than sacred, and as 
an exponent of universal science of the highest value to mankind, The real object 
of the modern school of earnest and able investigators in these premises is simply to 
find out the actual truth. And it is a fact that, progressively with the minuteness with 
which this monument is measured and re-measured, cosmic facts of vast importance 
flash out and are discovered. It is far from being true that Mr. Petrie’s work has de- 
molished any part of the earth commensuric harmonies built into the Pyramid. Com- 
parison of his measurements, one by one, with those of Prof. Smyth, establishes beyond 
doubt the entire honesty of both, and the work of the latter is now as honored on the 
shelves of true students as are those of Prof. Smyth and Taylor. In the bi-monthly Pro- 
ceedings of the International Institute, a society of nearly one thousand active members 
and which has had more papers upon the Great Pyramid before it than any other 
association upon earth, Mr. Petrie’s work has been reviewed a great many times from 
every standpoint, and the unanimous conclusion is that it establishes the premises of 
Prof. Smyth’s school more firmly than ever. President Barnard refers to this institute 
but twice in his volume} and both times in belittling terms. In doing so he assumes a 
grave responsibility, and to those familiar with its published work, and with the 
character of its membership, has seriously injured his own case. Prof. Smyth wrote 
twenty years ago; since his day a vast number of collateral workers and writers have 
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supported him, and no opponent can afford to criticise the original volume, and dis- 
play ignorance of the vast library of supporting data that have since been published. 
The problem of the Great Pyramid cannot now be thrust aside at the mere ridi- 
cule of those who show and admit that they are not familiar with the latest facts and 
issues of the discussion. President Barnard displays an absolute blindness to the 
harmony of the Pyramid’s architecture, to its continual repetition, here and everywhere, 
of references, which bind beyond power of sundering the whole structure with a 
synonymy the very opposite of ‘‘senseless.” In his criticism of the monument he 
has isolated each reference, and without any effort to get at the probable theoretic 
value by weighing others which reflect it, condemned it for irregularity. One might 
as well pronounce a watch the freak of accident, because beneath the microscope its 
dismembered parts were rough with wear, and were unlabelled as to what they severally 
conspire toward, in the mechanism, when duly put together. If there are irregularities 
thus far in the known dimensions of the Pyramid, they are, from many indications too 
consummate to be slighted, quite as much due to errors of modern measurements as 
to actual existence, and in this stage of our knowledge of the Pyramid as a fact, or of 
the truths of modern science as absolute, it is premature to pronounce the ideal now 
so grandly possible, in reality a fallacy. Cc. A. L. T. 


Brooke-RAWLE’s RIGHT FLANK aT GETTYSBURG.” * 


During the year immediately following the War of the Rebellion, such discussion 
as was had regarding the battle of Gettysburg was, in great measure, restricted to 
the movements and conduct of the infantry forces that were engaged on that memora- 
ble occasion. 

There were many reasons for this. The great changes that had been effected in 
the organization of the Army, during the period of General Hooker’s command, had 
substituted for the numerous small divisions of infantry a few numbered corps of 
larger size, whose movements could be readily followed in the telegraphic accounts 
forwarded each day to the press by its able correspondents in the field. As a result 
of this the strategic marches and manceuvres that preceded the battle, as well as the 
aims and purposes of the opposing commanders, were alike thoroughly understood 
by the country at large, and when the armies finaily confronted each other and 
issue was joined, each day’s operations were watched with breathless interest by a 
public that fully appreciated their decision and eventful character, 

The cavalry, while sharing in the benefits of the general reorganization, from this 
point of view at least, had not received the same advantage as the infantry, and 
in proportion as the public attention had been drawn to the infantry by reason of the 
improved corps organization—in proportion as it had become easy to follow the opera- 
tions of the larger and better-defined infantry units—in the same proportion had it 
become difficult to follow the movements of the cavalry corps, which not only rarely 
operated as a whole, but, from the nature of the duties required of it, was generally 
widely scattered. 

For these reasons the services rendered by the cavalry during the Gettysburg 
campaign were for a long time not appreciated as they deserved. It is the more to be 
regretted, since this was the first great battle of the war in which all arms of the service 
were used in combination, with decisive effect, and in which each contributed its just 
proportion to the grand sum of results that constituted the victory. 

*“ The Right Flank at Gettysburg.” An account of the operations of General Gregg’s 
cavalry command, showing their important bearing upon the results of the battle. By Col. W. 
Brooke-Rawle, Secretary Hist. Society of Pennsylvania, formerly Captain Third Penna. Cav., 
and Bt. Lieut.-Col. U.S. V. Philadelphia. 
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Colonel Rawle’s work deals with the operations of General Gregg’s division of the 
cavalry corps on the last and most important day of the battle. This division (the 
second) had been employed in observation on the right flank of the Army of the 
Potomac during the northward march, and at the close of operations on July 2d, 
encamped on the Baltimore turnpike near the crossing of White Run, distant about 
three and one half miles in a southeasterly direction from the town of Gettysburg. 

That portion of the Confederate cavalry which had been operating under the im- 
mediate command of General Stuart, reached Gettysburg late in the afternoon of the 
same day. Its commander reported to General Lee immediately upon his arrival, and, 
as the ground upon which the Confederate infantry stood was not suitable for cavalry 
operations, it was determined that Stuart should move his command to a position near 
the Federal right. From that point he was to direct an attack against the extreme 
right and rear of General Meade’s line, which should co-operate with and support the 
contemplated assault under Pickett on the following day. 

Early on the morning of July 3d, General Stuart put his command in motion, and 
soon succeeded in establishing himself on the left of the Confederate line, then held 
by the infantry division of General Ewell. Many circumstances combined to favor 
his movement. The position he occupied completely screened his command from view, 
and if the resistance of the Federal cavalry could be overcome without serious loss to 
himself, a favoring range of hills would enable him to fall upon the extreme right wing 
of the Federal army with telling if not decisive effect. 

From the summit of a range of hills that intersected his position, he made a care- 
ful survey of the ground occupied by General Gregg, whose forces were just beginning 
to arrive on the field, and whose leading brigade-commander, Colonel McIntosh, was 
at that moment engaged in superintending the management of his lines with a view to 
cover the approaches to the Federal right. From the eminence upon which he stood 
the distinguished Confederate cavalry general obtained a view of the country extend- 
ing for miles in every direction. To his right could be seen the right flank of the 
Union line, that had been so much shaken by Ewell’s vigorous assault of the evening 
before. Extending obliquely across his front was the Baltimore turnpike, along 
which his attack was to be delivered, while on the low ground beneath him was 
General Gregg’s division in process of formation. 

A consideration of all the circumstances determined him to attempt a surprise, but 
while preparing his command for this purpose, a false movement of two of his brigades 
disclosed his intention to the enemy. Colonel McIntosh, who had just succeeded in 
deploying a dismounted skirmish line, observed this and attacked immediately. The 
engagement soon became general, involving, at some period of its continuance, almost 
the entire available force on either side. 

The suddenness of the onset rendered preconcerted movements impossible, and 
both Federal and Confederate commanders were obliged to make and alter their dis- 
positions on the spur of the moment and in accordance with the ever-varying phases of 
the battle. The cavalry engagement proper, though covering but a short period of 
time, was filled with important events which are fully and clearly described in Colonel 
Rawle’s spirited narration. At the close the field remained in possession of General 
Gregg, who maintained his position by a line of dismounted skirmishers until nightfall. 
During the night the Confederate cavalry withdrew to a position on the York road, 
and on the following day, July 4th, General Stuart took up his line of march for the 
Potomac; covering, as he went, the southward movement of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

The advantage in this affair has been claimed by both contestants, and has given rise 
to some controversial discussion. Why this should have been the case it is not easy 
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to see. Less than two months after these events occurred, General Stuart submitted 
a report of the operations of his command during this campaign. It bears date August 
20, 1863, and covers the entire period of the northward movement of General Lee. 
It is impossible to read that paper without being impressed with its apologetic char- 
acter. The occasions were rare indeed when he felt called upon to apologize for 
failures, to bewail lost opportunities, or to explain why his well-laid schemes had come 
to naught. In this instance, however, the facts are plain. General Stuart set out to 
accomplish a definite purpose ; had he succeeded in his endeavor, he would have con- 
tributed materially to a great and decisive Confederate victory but he did not succeed 
—either in his ultimate object of supporting Pickett by attacking the Federal right, 
or in the more immediate task of overcoming the division of cavalry which stood 
between him and the Federal infantry. And his failure—for it must be regarded as 
such—was clearly due to the skilful and stubborn resistance that he encountered from 
General Gregg’s command. , G. B. D. 


Oakey’s BeveRLY Forp.” 


The Second Massachusetts Infantry was a gallant and exceptionally well-disci- 
plined volunteer regiment, sent out from Boston during the War of the Rebellion. Its 
survivors meet annually to consider some chapter of its war history. The pamphlet * 
before us describes the regimental share in the action at Beverly Ford, Va., June 9, 
1863, between Gen. J. E. B. Stuart's 10,000 Southern horsemen and Gen. Alfred 
Pleasanton’s 9,000 Union cavalry, the last-named body supported by 3,000 infantry 
posted to secure the crossings of the Rappahannock in Pleasanton’s rear. With the ex- 
ception of a detachment commanded by Captain Oakey, the infantry took but little 
part in the battle. The paper not only abounds in the incidental gossip and anecdote 
so dear to the veteran, but also contains a correct outline of the general operations, 
from an infantry standpoint, remarkably accurate and clearly stated. 

This paper throws a side light upon one of the most notable cavalry combats of 
modern times. It was conspicuous for the numbers engaged ; the completeness of ar- 
mament, mounting, and equipment; the varied method of handling the forces ; the 
topographical fitness of the ground ; and the important results of the encounter, coming 
as it did just before Gettysburg, a battle famous for Union strength and Confederate 
weakness in cavalry. Beverly Ford was a magnificent mounted duel, lasting from sun- 
rise to sunset, with heavy casualties,} abounding in sabre wounds, ending with the 
physical and moral advantage clearly in favor of the Union force, which withdrew 
leisurely and unmolested to its camps across the river. 

At the close of our last war, many American cavalry men were impressed with the 
wonderful possibilities of the military horseman, and predicted a brilliant future for the 
cavalry arm, in spite of the improvement in fire-tactics, which has somewhat unduly 
engrossed the attention of the world. There are now indications that the dawn of a 
better day for cavalry is about breaking. Europe has gradually been experimenting in 
this direction, with Russia and Germany leading. The especial problem yet to be 
solved is how far may the mounted and dismounted capacity in the individual horse- 
man be developed and combined, without injury or overtraining. Nowhere can this 
question be more satisfactorily determined than at the cavalry depot which General 
Sheridan proposes to establish at Fort Riley. T. F.R. 


** Beverly Ford,” a paper read at the officers’ reunion in Boston, May 12, 1884, by Daniel 
Oakey, Captain 2d Massachusetts Regiment Infantry. 

+ The ad U. S. Cavalry lost sixty-five per cent. of its officers, thirty-one per cent. of the en- 
listed men, and thirty-two per cent. of its horses engaged, killed or wounded at Beverly Ford. 
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** MAGUIRE’s ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF SEA-COAST FORTIFICATIONS.” * 


This book supplies a want which is well described by the author in his introduc- 
tion, in which he states that, as a rule, the periodical military literature, as well as the 
text-books, treat the subject of sea-coast attack and defence only by piecemeal ; 
that under such circumstances one is forced to wade through a great mass of material 
to garner that which is worth knowing; that books are expensive, professional 
libraries scarce, and a knowledge of French and German almost indispensable to the 
student. 

Under the head of attack, ‘‘ Naval Fighting Means ” are first considered, and a 
comprehensive classification of vessels is given. Men-of-war are divided into ‘* broad- 
side” and ‘‘ turret” ships, the first being subdivided into ‘‘ battery” and ‘‘ casemate ” 
ships. Battery ships have the old-time arrangement of guns on both sides of the ship 
from stem to stern, and the battery armored for its whole length. In casemate ships, 
instead of an extended battery the guns are placed in a so-called ‘‘ casemate,” a com- 
paratively small armored space in the middle of the ship. In turret ships the guns are 
mounted in low cylindrical iron turrets. In addition to “ men-of-war” proper every navy 
possesses coast-defenders, cruisers, despatch boats, transports, etc. The operations of 
the fleet are considered under the heads of ‘‘ the blockade,” ‘*‘ the bombardment,” and 
“* the attack by sea.” With reference to the bombardment, the opinion is quoted that 
‘*in consequence of the nature of the task the fleet cannot attempt to destroy the 
works of the coast-fortifications as by a siege on land ; but it can try to destroy only 
those objects for the protection of which the fortifications are intended. The object 
to be attained by a fleet is the destruction of the enemy’s arsenals, ships, magazines, 
etc., and not of the batteries intended for their protection.” 

In the attack by sea the removal of torpedoes is treated of. Batteries and guard- 
ships protecting obstructions and submarine mines should be silenced and captured, 
or if this be not possible, observation, firing, and light stations should be destroyed, 
and then the mine lines should be cautiously approached in the night and cut. 
The methods of searching for and removing mines and torpedoes or rendering them 
harmless are explained. 

In considering the question of coast-defence the points to be selected for fortifica- 
tion are discussed, and the kinds of batteries to be used are described. Earthworks 
are preferred to masonry structures, but as between armored turrets and open works 
the opinions given are various. It would seem that a combination of the two where 
the site will admit of it should be preferred to either alone. If disappearing carriages 
could be used there would be no doubt of the great advantage of open works, but 
Captain Bixby is quoted as saying that in Europe there is an increasing dislike to the 
use of Moncrieff and other similar expensive and complicated disappearing gun-car- 
riages. Rifled mortars must be extensively used, because their fire is accurate, they 
can be completely covered from direct fire of a fleet, and the batteries are much less 
expensive than those for guns. A chapter is devoted to obstructions and submarine 
mines, and another to accessory defences, such as floating batteries, submarine boats, 
locomotive torpedoes. Under ‘‘ Armament of Coast Batteries” the mode of fabri- 
cating compound armor is described. Tables giving calibres, weights, penetrations, 
and velocities of great guns are given. The book is copiously illustrated andis a 
valuable addition to military literature. S. 


Kino’s ‘‘ DecisIVE BATTLES.” ¢ 
A recent writer on international law, rightly holding peace to be the normal state of 


* The Attack and Defence of Sea-Coast Fortifications. By Capt. Edward Maguire, Corps of 
Engineers. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1884. 

+“ Famous ard Decisive Battles of the World; or, History from the Battle-Field.” By 
Captain Charles King, U.S. A. (J. C. McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia.) 
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mankind, defines war as an interruption of peaceful relations, to be tolerated for the 
shortest time needful to restore the contending states to their natural condition. Of 
the substantial truth of this view no one can for a moment doubt. As little can it be 
doubted that, at a time now not remote, an accurate definition of war, based upon ex- 
isting conditions, would have precisely reversed these terms, and would have regarded 
war as at once the natural condition and the most laudable pursuit of man. 

Decisive battles have been fought in the past, and many more are doubtless in 
store in the near and remote future, but, if we mistake not, the decisive battle of the 
future will have that character rather as it contributes to the restoration of peace than 
as it determines natural ascendancy, or emphasizes schemes of selfish and ambitious 
conquest. 

The work before us is not the first, as it is by no means the least successful, of the 
many attempts that have been made to trace the current of the world’s history by the 
wars which have consumed so large a proportion of human endeavor, and which have 
so largely influenced and determined the progress of the human race. Captain King 
brings to his task rare powers of description, a critical intelligence, and a sound under- 
standing of military affairs. He presents his subject so skilfully as to enable his 
readers to compare many battles of many periods, widely separated in time, and to 
deduce the inevitable conclusion that the art of war, though modified in many of its 
aspects, has changed in none of its fundamental principles since the days of the great 
Theban, its founder ; and that the strategical methods of Epaminondas and Von Moltke 
differ after all only in such details as depend upon the improvements in firearms and 
other scientific appliances which have been effected in quite recent times. 

It is not a little surprising, in the present state of historical science, that so little at- 
tention has been drawn to the influence of our own military and naval experience upon 
the development of the art of war in Europe. In the paper presented by Lieutenant- 
Commander Barber of the Navy to the Senate Naval Committee, and cited by Lieuten- 
ant Jacques in his admirable work on the establishment of steel-gun factories in the 
United States he alludes to the revolutionary character of the inventions that were pro- 
duced during the period of our Rebellion as without parallel in the history of maritime 
war. Our purely military experience has exerted an influence not less remarkable. 
The method of attacking with flexible lines, largely partaking of the character of skir- 
mishes, originated among our continental troops during the War of the Revolution, and 
was adapted to European conditions by the Emperor Napoleon. No field artillery had 
greater mobility or was more efficient than the mounted batteries of the United States 
Army in the war with Mexico ; and the admirable organization given to that arm by 
General Hunt in the Army of the Potomac has been adopted but not improved upon 
in the best European armies. The system of field entrenchments, devised during the 
War of the Rebellion, and elaborated to a high degree before its close, is just now mak- 
ing its way into all foreign armies. Indeed, the contributions of American military ex- 
perience to the general science of war can no longer be ignored, and our army officers 
and military students can now study the detailed operations of the Civil War witha 
reasonable assurance that their labors will prove to be neither in vain nor un- 
profitable. G. B. D. 
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OUR EXCHANGES. 


The Century for November has begun what promises to be an interesting con- 
tribution to the history of some of the battles of the war. The series opens with a 
description of the battle of Bull Run by General Beauregard, and an account of his 
quarrel with Jefferson Davis. He states that the Federal attack, after the rout of 
General Bee’s advanced forces, failed because the Federal troops were not handled 
with concert of masses. There is some truth in that, but there was as great lack of 
concert on one side as the other. Again he adds, that troops fighting in defence of 
their homes have greatly the advantage of the invaders, and this was true at Bull Run, 
but the sentiment which actuated the Union troops was as noble and as strong as that 
which moved the Confederates. An illustration, if any were needed, of the intense 
energy actuating the Confederate volunteer at Bull Run may be found in ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Private,” an article following the one under consideration. Whether 
General Beauregard’s proclamations issued before the battle to the people of Virginia 
had any effect in stimulating the courage or energy of his troops on the battle-field 
will not be considered, but the language he used should always be deprecated. A 
remembrance of it places him at a disadvantage as author and critic. 

The Century for December contains an account of the capture of Fort 
Donelson, The article is from the pen of the soldier, diplomat, and distinguished 
author, General Lew, Wallace ; and though of no special historical value, is a fine 
specimen of pictorial writing. 

Magazine of American History. In the August number, those who have fol- 
lowed Swinton and Ropes will find additional interest in Prof. Allen’s ‘* Lee’s Cam- 
paign against Pope.” The description of this most disastrous campaign to the Federals 
begins with McClellan’s position at Harrison’s Landing and treats the problems then 
presented to Lee, McClellan, and Pope. The detachment of Jackson to secure 
Gordonsville was the initiative, and the subsequent operations of the three armies is 
well told. One sees in Prof. Allen’s paper the progress made in crystallizing the 
events of the war. This campaign has been so exhaustively discussed that it would 
seem difficult to make any material alteration in it. 

The September number. contains an illustrated article on Walla-Walla which many 
of the oldest officers of the Army will find of interest, carrying them back to the 
time of Steptoe and Haller and even to the scene of the Whitman massacre. 

There are, however, some claims made in this article for Dr. Whitman which are 
in controversy and which will not be admitted by some of the oldest and best in- 
formed of the inhabitants of Oregon and Washington Territory. It states that after 
six years had passed and the mission was fairly prosperous: ‘‘ One bright October 
morning in 1842 Dr. Whitman was summoned to Fort Walla-Walla to see a sick 
patient, and dined with a party of chief factors (English), and, according to the 
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account of Mr. Gray, some Catholic priests who had just arrived on their way to the 
interior of the country. While at the dinner-table an overland express came in 
bringing news that a party of colonists—some one hundred and forty in number—had 
safely reached Fort Colville. The shouts of delight opened wide Dr. Whitman's 
eyes. One of the young Bretons cried out: ‘Hurrah for Oregon! America is too late ; 
we have got the country!’ Another exclaimed : ‘ Now the Americans can whistle ; the 
country is ours!’ Dr. Whitman was not slow in making the discovery that this 
emigrant colony had been brought from Red River settlement as a counter influence 
to American emigration. * * * Dr. Whitman was the only representative of 
the United States present ; and when he heard the statement that an embassy would 
start for Washington to maintain Oregon as British property because of the founding 
of the largest settlement, he responded with much warmth: ‘It shall be prevented 
if I have to go to Washington myself.’ ‘But you cannot go there to do it,’ was the 
exasperating reply. ‘I will see,’ said Dr. Whitman.” 

He made up his mind that ‘‘ he must start at once for Washington to induce the 
government to send a company of settlers over the mountains to possess Oregon. 
In just twenty-four hours he was on his perilous journey.” 

In regard to this matter Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor, in a recent contribution to 
the Oregonian, has with strong and much convincing proof taken the position that 
** before 1842 so small were the results from the missionary efforts at Lapwai and 
Waiilatpu, and so threatening the attitude of the Indians, that the home Board felt 
called upon to order the discontinuance of Dr. Whitman’s mission, and did so order 
in 1842. This order was probably received in September by the hand of Dr. 
White * * * or by the Hudson Bay express.” 

By this order he was directed to join Walker and Eells at Spokane, and Spalding 
was ordered to the States. There is evidence both in the writing of Eells’ son, and in 
the character of the news received from immigrants of this Fall, that Dr. Whitman’s 
departure East was precipitated by the order of the Board of Missions, and that the 
real nature of his Eastern trip was concealed from his associates by his pretended trip 
to Washington. His real object appears to have been a revocation of the order of the 
Board, and to obtain some position from the government. It will be remembered that 
the Ashburton treaty had just been concluded in Washington. Upon his return, how- 
ever, he claimed that he had been successful in his political errand, ¢. ¢., securing 
Oregon to the United States, etc. There appears to be some evidence from General 
Applegate that he did not go to Washington, and McKinlay, ‘‘ who was his intimate 
friend,” says in a letter to Elwood Evans, Esq., of Washington Territory (a gentleman 
well-known to the writer), ‘‘ that he does not believe Whitman ever visited Washing- 
ton.” 

In regard to the claim that Dr. Whitman led some eight hundred emigrants 
across ‘‘ the Plains ” upon his return, Mrs. Victor states that his “‘ presence was a mere 
incident, nothing more ; and to endeavor to wrest from this heroic band of American 
colonizers the glory of their achievements, is a great wrong to the truth of history.” 


Science (November 14th) contains a short but timely article by Gen. Charles P. 
Stone, on the annual fluctuations and navigations of the Nile, accompanied by a full 
map. R. 
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OUR CAMP CHEST. 


THE ROYAL BAVARIAN ARMY MUSEUM.* 


The constant multiplying of weapons and the revolution in the methods of warfare, 
end of the fifteenth century, compelled the military authorities to erect buildings 
in which were assembled, as a whole, the weapons and articles of armor and equipment 
pertaining to the realm, which had been scattered in keeps and citadels of towns, in the 
armories of princes, and in the strongholds of the feudal nobles. Duke William IV., 
of Bavaria, built for this purpose, on the Salvator-Platz, near the palace in Munich, 
a great and a minor arsenal, in which he placed over one hundred guns, and equipment- 
stores for several thousand men. The powder- and sulphur-tower provided storage for 
ammunition and camp-equipage. A fire that broke out, May 18, 1599, in the armorer’s 
smithy destroyed it, together with several other workshops and the smaller arsenal. 
Duke Maximilian ordered the Chief of Ordnance, Alexander Grote, to build a 
new arsenal, which would provide room for all the stores, in rear of the new citadel, on 
the spot occupied until then by Duke Albrecht’s gardens. It consisted of five connected 
buildings, a chapel, and quarters for the Chief of Ordnance and the Superintendent of 
Arsenals ; in front of the building was a large four-sided court, in which the cannon 
were placed, and behind it the park for piles of balls. Until 1807, a large room, where 
now stands the court riding-hall, was utilized to preserve the trophies, flags, and armor 
of former centuries,—the finest pieces consisting of the spoils of Max. Emanuel’s cam- 
paign in Hungary, and the equipments of the Princes-Palitinate, transferred in 1802 
to the armor-chamber at Newburg-on-the Danube. In place of this building, which 
(excepting the royal carriage sheds and the quarters of the Equerry-in-Chief) was de- 
molished in laying out Maximilian Street, the main arsenal was built, at the north- 
western end of the city, east of Staats Street, toward Dachen, in the neighborhood of 
the other artillery establishments. It is built of red brick, in the style of architecture 
created by King Maximilian II., which is a peculiar combination of various orders 
with special regard to German Gothic. 

The builder, Engineer-Captain Glaser, assigned five galleries for the reception of 
the collection of arms and trophies, in central pavilion of this building, the walls and 
ceilings of which he adorned with appropriate designs in color. Whatever old weapons, 
flags, specimens, and models were on hand in the former arsenal, were now deposited 
within these walls—rather promiscuously, and serving artistic rather than historical 
ends. However, many articles, historically invaluable, disappeared in the first few 
years from the new domicile, only to fiud their way into the National and Germanic 
museums at Nuremberg, and a portion of these—bearers of an illustrious past— 

* Translation by Bt.-Major W. A. Kossz, U.S. A., from “* Catalogue of the Royal Bavarian 


Army Museum in the Main Arsenal, Munich. Compiled by J. WOrpincer, Lt.-Col. (retired). 
Munich, 1882." Presented to the Mitrrary Service Institution by Col. E. von Xytanper, B.A. 
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threatened again to pass from the hands of the Army into the museums mentioned,— 
when the Minister of War, General von Naillinger, adopted the commendable resolve to 
gather together the antiquities and trophies of the Bavarian Army, still extant in 
various arsenals and depéts, and to display them worthily in the quarters destined for 
years for that purpose. , 

After ensuring royal concession, instructions to take the work in hand were issued 
December 21, 1879, to the Superintendency of Artillery, which had been entrusted 
with carrying out the idea. In April, 1880, the articles in outlying garrisons were 
hunted up by the officer charged with the preparation of the museum, and following 
their removal hence early in June, their sorting and chronological arrangement was 
begun. It was possible to throw open to the general public two gallerieson August 
25, 1880, the anniversary of the accession of the Wittelsbachs in Bavaria, seven hun- 
dred years before, and to open the whole edifice on the day following in 1881,—the 
baptismal and birthday of his Majesty the King. 

The leading considerations in the classification were: to bring the portraits of 
Bavarian sovereigns, which had been placed by his Majesty the King at the disposition 
of the crown and public offices, in intimate connection with the military events of their 
times, with the flags they had borne, the trophies they had won, and with the develop- 
ment of arms during their reigns ; and still preserve, on the other hand, the recogni- 
tion, rightfully theirs in military story, to those sections which first joined the Bavarian 
Confederacy in the nineteenth century,—parts therefore of the Bavarian, Franconian, 
Suabian, and Rhine provinces, independent at an earlier period of their existence. 

Concerning the sources of the material now composing the collection, only very 
meagre fragments remain from the imperial towns of Augsburg and Nuremberg, once 
far-famed for their opulence in weapons and the cunning of their armorers ; the Im- 
perialists, under Field-Marshal Latour, as solicitous friends, the French as enemies, 
having thoroughly ransacked their hoards of weapons and war relics. More deplorable 
still was the fate of the arsenals of the realm at Munich, Ingoldstadt, Burghausen, 
and Straubing, of which that at Munich was relieved of its field supplies in 1632 by 
the Swedish king, Gustavus Adolphus, again in 1705 and 1742 by the Hapsburg 
forces under Gronsfeld and Bernclau, and finally in 1800 by the French. The latter, 
however, be it acknowledged to their credit, left undisturbed objects of purely historical 
value. Following all this tumult of battle came a period in our century with taste and. 
appreciation for classic archeology only, which applied the armor and arms of medizval 
Germany to most prosaic uses, or disposed of them for asong. A portion of the standards 

"and guns transferred to Vienna, after a century’s sojourn there, returned to their own in 
1806. Accessions to set off these losses cited were : the shafted weapons, delicately 
graven, which the Elector, Max. I., brought home from Salzburg in 1611, on his ex- 
pedition against Archbishop Wolf Dietrich von Raitman ; the remnant of the booty 
which Max. Emanuel took from the Turks during his expeditions to Hungary ; colors 
dating from the wars of 1703, 1805, and 1809 against the Tyrol ; six standards of the 
18th Chasseurs (French) ; the older Prussian flags transmitted as Bavaria’s share of the 
booty by King Jerome of Westphalia to King Max., in 1806; the eagle of the 36th 
Infantry (French), taken at Worth, together with Gambetta’s cock and the flags of the 
Franctireurs captured on the Loire. The richest acquisition of historically memorable 
flags, however, was realized by the capitulation of the fortress of Plessenberg, in which 
the: Margraves of Auspach-Bayreuth appear to have deposited, with praiseworthy fore- 
thought, the colors and standards discarded since the end of the seventeenth century, 
and with them the spontoons and partisans of their officers and halberdiers. 

From the beginning of the exhibition, valuable gifts have been added to the objects 
derived from the arsenals. His Majesty, King Louis II., graciously contributed to 
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the Army Museum, besides his own portrait, that of his exalted father, King Maxi- 
milian II., and the magnificent standards of the regiment of Taxis Dragoons, disbanded 
in 1747 ; H. R. H. General Field Marshal Prince Luitpold, his bust and a collection 
of over goo numbers, portraits of European princes and generals. The knights of the 
military order of Max. Joseph and their families conferred their armorial bearings on 
stained glass to embellish the windows of the gallery illustrating the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; the Cathedral Association of Ulm surrendered a Bavarian stand of colors kept 
until then in that church ; and the town of Furt-am-Wald, the insignia of the Greuz- und 
Frei-fahnens vor dem Walde.* Descendants of prominent members of the army 
dedicated flags, portraits, weapons, orders, and trappings to the institution. 

As it was simply a question, in the assimilation of material, of accepting such ob- 
jects as had been of service to the Bavarian army in peace and war, or acquired by it 
on the battle-field or in conquered places, the Museum cannot be considered as a collec- 
tion of arms in which every fashion of armament and equipment of the last three cen- 
turies is represented, but simply as a remnant of what was once a rich and valuable 
schedule, and it is therefore as inadmissible to dispose of specific articles, even though on 
hand in number, as it is to acquire others of older date if they lack historical interest 
for the army. 

J. WORDINGER, 
MUNICH, Igth March, 1882. Lt.-Col. (retired). 
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Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. (London.) Vol. XXVIII. No. ras. 

Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution. (Woolwich.) Aug., Sept., and Oct., 1884. 

Journal of the United Service Institution of India. Vol. VIII. No. 60. 

Konel. Krigsvetenskaps-Akademiens. (Stockholm.) August, September, and October, 1884. 

Memorial de Artilleria. (Madrid.) August, September, and October, 1884. 

Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. (Roma.) August, September, and October, 1884. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine. (New York.) October, November, and December, 1884. 

arper & Bros. 

The Century. (New York.) October, November, and December, 1884. The Century Co. 

St. Nicholas. (New York.) October, November, and December, 1884. The Century Co. 

Magazine of American History. (New York.) October, November, and December, 1884. His- 
torical Publication Company. 

The Popular Science Monthly. (New York.) October, November, and December, 1884. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Van Nostrand's Engineering Magazine. (New York.) October, November, and December, 1884. 
D. Van Nostrand. 

Science. (Cambridge, Mass.) Nos. 84-96. The Science Co. 1884. 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. (Philadelphia.) October, 1884. 

weer 4 Weather Review. War Department. (Washington.) August, September, and October, 
1884. 

The Army and Navy Fournal. (New York.) W.C.and F. P. Church. To date. 

The Army and Navy Register. (Washington.) Army and Navy Reg. Pub. Co. To date. 

The Sunday Herald. (Washington.) I. N. Burritt. To date. 

Harper's Weekly. (New York). Harper & Bros. To date. 

The Churchman. (New York.) To date. 

New York Shipping Gazette. (New York.) To date. 
* “The Greuz- und Frei-fahnens vor dem Walde,” literally “ the frontier and independent 


fahnens beyond the forest,”"—unintelligible in either language to any but specialists in 
local history. I am not one of these—but the “ Freifahnens" were an ancient independent militia 
peculiar to Furt, and the “ vor dem Walde,” or “ beyond the forest,” is, I presume, the suffix of 
Furt beyond the forest, just as an organization in Frankfort-on-the-Main might designate them- 
selves as belonging ** on the Main”’ with Frankfort left out. The masculine noun “ Fahnens 
has no connection with the feminine ‘* Fahne ” (flag), though, as the relics consisted of flags, the 
mistake would easily be made. W. A. K. 
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Butlers V. 2, N. Miles, N. 2,N.7; 
(also) Woodruff, 7. M . 2, N. 7. 

Inventions. Hobés’ = Tent an 
Cooking 2, N. 5;_ Pratt's Ran 
Finder,” V. - 7; Darr’s “ The Marvin Shell Ex 
tractor,” V. N: 7; Zalinski’s ** Instrument for Ob- 
taining the Rectangular Components of the Wind 
Force with Reference to a Line of Fire,” V. oy N. 3. 

Law. “Law the Gibbon, F., V.1,N.43 
(also) Ary, F. V. ; “ Military Law, ‘Sher- 
man, W. 7. Remarks on the Articles of 
War,” Li ; “ A Military Court of 
Appeal,” 2, “Notes on Funda- 
— Points’ in our System,” Fry, F. B. V. 
N. 12; “ The Command of the Army” (Correspond- 
| Fry, ¥. and Wa Lyme, 3 
| Martial Law in Insurrection,” Scott, R. ween aN 
| 26 (with an appendix). 

Manceuvres. “Autumn Manceuvres of the oth 
Corps (Fr.) in Sept., 1880," Birnie, R., 3, N. 10; 
|“ Report and Observations upon the Manceuvres o 

the French Army (1881) and the Military Systems of 

and other Nations of Europe,” Schofield, M., 
iv 3. N. 10; ** Official Report on the French Caval 

Volkmar, W. F. (map an 

lan), V.s5, N.17. “* Official Report of the Combined 
| Manceuvres 7th -— 8th Army Corps Fr., Sept. 
ye 1883,” Volkmar. W. ¥. (map and plans), V. 5, N. 18. 

Marches. “ Crittenden, T.L..V.1,N. 

Marksmanship. * Military Rifiesand Rifle-firing ; 
| Marksmanship an Element of National Strength, M4 
| Litchfield, H. G., V. 1, N. 3; “ Target Practice a 
}a Fixed Target, Representing Infantry Walki 
Double- -timing, or w xing. Trotting, or 
loping,” Pratt, S., - 13; he Army at Creed- 
(Prize Meeting, with discussion,) V. 1, 


Medicine. “ em; on Military Medicine in Eu- 
rope.” Siliings, F. S.. V. 3, N. 10; “ Memoir he ona- 
than Letterman, M. D., B.A., 15. 

Mina and his Three Hundred ” Petter, 
N. 9, 10, and 12; “* Coincidences of the 
Conquests ai Mexico, 1520-1847,” Coppée, H.,V.5,N. 17. 

Military Service Institution. “Inaugural Ad- 
dress,” M., V.1,N. 12; “ Ori nand Prog- 
ress of the ilitary | Service Institution,  &, fry 
F. B.. V. 1, N. 1; “ Code of By-Laws,” N. 
“The Military Service Institution: What It Is Doing 
oe It May Do; Its Relations to the National G 

Webb, A. S., V. 5, N. 17 (with discussion). 

Militia. “ lita Reform without Legislation,” 
Rodenbough, T. . 2, N. 8 (with discussion) ; “ Riots 
in Cities and their's pression,” Molineux, E. 
N. 16 (with map su discussion). (See “ Army Or- 
ganization.”’) 

Mining. “ School of Submarine Mining at Willet’s 
Point, N. Y.." Addot, H. L., V. 1, N. 2. (See 
Army Organization.”) 

Telegraph. “The Electric Telegraph in War- 
fare,” Grugan, F. C., V. 3, N. 11. 

Transportation. “Army Wagon 
tion,” Holabird, S. B., V. 3, N."9. (See “ Army Or- 


ganization.”’) 
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